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A Romantic Garden in Provence 
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Available at Saks Fifth Avenue. 


The creators of Apriori clothing 
take pride in the fact that other companies 
have been turned on by their desi 


ANOTHER GLORIOUS TRADITION 


Eom the Ryder Cup Matches played along The Ocean Course and the pageantry and excitement of our reclaiming 
the Cup. To much cherished memories shared by father and son. Кот families and good friends enjoying the charms of 
living near Charleston on an incredibly beautiful sea island. To the exhilarating, confounding game ol golf along four of 


Americas highly acelaimed courses, Kiawah 15 the M eal setting to bring ashore traditions ol your own, 
“ o 


M 


The Beach ls Only The Beginning 


NAME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE Zp PHONE 


Golf by Nicklaus, Player, Bio and Dye * Ten Miles of Sun-Splashed Beach * For Real Estate Information on Homes and 
Homesites at Kiawah Island, Write PO. Box 12001 * Charleston, SC 29422 * Or Call (805) 768-3400 ° 800-277-7008 
Obtain de Prope Керо required by Federal lw and read it before signing anything; No Federal agency has judged бе mer or valus an, of tkis property Vid where pried by А Statement and Offering 
Statement has been filed with the Department of State of the State of New York. The filing does not constitute approval of the sale or lease or offer for sale or lease by the Department of State or any officer thereof or that the 


Department of быс has in any way passed upon the mers of such offering, А copy of the Offering Statement is available, upon request, rom de subdivide. (NVA 91.163), This projeet is registered with the New Jersey 
Real Estate Commission. Registration does not constitute an endorsement of the merits or value of the project. Obtain and read the Nal. Public Offering Statement and read it before signing anything. (NJ Reg -89/15-175/1) 
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Eccentric antique 
and modern pieces 
in photographer 
Mario Testino’s 
Paris apartment, 
left. Page 128. 


COVER American rococo 
Rem Koolhaas’s slab table, above, 
rooftop pool at the Metropolitan 
outside Paris. Museum. Page 
Page 158. 154. Left: Rose- 
Photograph by covered trellises 
Peter Aaron. ¿n a Provencal 


Domesticating Art by Mildred F. Schmertz 92 
Modern masterpieces are right at home in the 
Manhattan apartment architect Francois de Menil 
renovated for his family 


Tex Mix by Wendy Goodman 100 
CeCe Kieselstein-Cord rearranges the past 
in her family's Dallas house 


An All-American Aristocrat by Mark Hampton 106 
Doyennes of the smart set had absolute faith in 
George Stacey's sense of blue-blood style 


Artist's Materials by Heather Smith MacIsaac 112 
With plywood and concrete, painter David Deutsch 
composes a minimalist hideout 


Anna Sui Suits Herself by Wendy Goodman 118 
A fashion designer dresses her living room in red 


Translated from the English by Mac Griswold 120 
On the hillside terraces of their Provencal 

villa, Claus Scheinert and Tom Parr cultivate 
an expatriate tradition 


Life on Location by Rhoda Koenig 128 
Mario Testino trains a fashion photographer’s eye 
on the rooms he lives in 


Chicago Georgian by Pilar Viladas 134 
Colefax & Fowler honors the period flavor 
of a stately 1911 house 


Picasso’s Alchemy by John Richardson 142 
The artist magically transfigured the stuff of 
everyday life into personal allegories 


Hadley Pure and Simple by Andrew Solomon 148 
For his New York apartment, one of Parish- 
Hadley’s guiding lights distills the essence of a 
lifetime of looking 


American Rococo by Martin Filler 154 
Even at its most fanciful, the curvaceous style of 
the colonies came straight from the mother country 


The Ideal Villa by Charles Gandee 158 
Dutch architect Rem Koolhaas builds a 
modernist landmark overlooking the Eiffel Tower 


garden. Page 120. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, JOHN STEWART KENNEDY FUND, 1918 


Isita luxury sedan 
ora fountain of youth? 


When you were sixteen and 
driving was new, a car had 


nothing to do with com- 


muting or gridlock. It was 
about fun. It was about the 
pure joy of driving. 

What if you could re- 
capture your youth inacar 
like the Q45? After all, a 
278 horsepower V8 engine 
could certainly give you lots 
of energy. A four-wheel 
independent multi-link 
suspension should stir 
some feelings as well. A 
feeling of confidence, for 
instance. And at highway 
speed, stability. [A lot 
smarter than the head- 
long rush of youth. | 

This car is so in tune 
with the driver it remem- 
bers exactly where you like 
the adjustable seat and 
steering wheel. It remem- 
bers two driver positions, in 
case you want to share this 
rejuvenating experience. 

It’s about time some- 


body gave the idea of per- 


formance luxury sedans 


some fresh thinking. 


Cw 


INFINITI. 


For Guest Drive” information, call 1-800-826-6500. 


Italian Gardens. The Quality of Life. 


The sparkling muscat wine with the strawberries and zabaglione is an Asti Spumante from Piedmont. We could 
have chosen a still Vin Santo dessert wine from Tuscany or a sweet Marsala from Sicily After all, the 20 regions 
of Italy produce more varieties of fine wine than any other country. And they go with any foods in America. 


VINO 
%9 


Italian Wines. The Quality of Life. 


© 1992 ЛЕ ITALIAN INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN TRADE/ICE, ITALIAN TRADE COMMISSION, WINE CENTER 499 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 


Brightly 
colored vases 
and bowl 
from Barneys 
New York. 
Page 167. 


François-Xavier 
Lalanne’s studio, 
above, near 
Fontainebleau. 
Page 50. Right: 
Ashley and 
Allegra Hicks’s 
room, named 
L’Archive des 
Chaises, for last 
fall’s 1991 French 
Designer Show- 
house. Page 58. 
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Contributors Notes 26 
Notes The New and the N oteworthy 31 


Gardening by Peter Selig 40 
The Northwest offers a sampling 
of Japanese garden types 


Design by Heather Smith MacIsaac 46 
Abstraction animates the textiles of 
designer Gregory Evans 


Workroom by Francoise Labro 50 
Francois-Xavier and Claude Lalanne 
invite flora and fauna to dinner 


Taste by Jody Shields 52 

The history of the American 
centerpiece reflects changing 
times and tastes 


People by Wendy Goodman 58 
Ashley and Allegra Hicks start their 
married life in New York 


Classics by William Bryant Logan 62 
Jens Jensen left behind city parks and 
grand estates to create a school in the 
midwestern woods 


Games by Edwin Schlossberg 66 
Innovation is what it’s all about at the 
Henry Ford Museum 


Shopping by Eve M. Kahn 70 
Design entrepreneurs give their San 
Francisco neighborhood a new edge 


Architecture by Jeffrey Book 74 

Earth architecture receives a warm 
welcome everywhere from the third 
world to outer space 


Food by Suzanne Hart 78 
Decorator Bob Denning indulges his 
passion for cuisine bourgeoise 


Travel by Christopher Petkanas 84 

The Nord-Pinus in Arles renews the 
attractions that drew everyone from 
Henry James to Simone Signoret 


Style by Wendy Goodman 88 
Louis Vuitton carries on the tradition 
of the grand tour 


Editor's Page by Nancy Novogrod 91 


Great Ideas by Eric Berthold 167 
The sumptuous and the spirited 
mingle on the well-decorated table 


Resources Where to Find It 174 


Gandee at Large by Charles Gandee 176 
Betty Sherrill stands for FFF 


The Machines 


That Manufacture 
Every Piece. 


It takes more than 100 hours to craft a single metal more reflective than gold. This to enhance 


piece in the Swarovski Jeweler’s Collection. the natural brilliance of the finest crystal in the 


An individual necklace demands 277 f world. Swarovski Austrian crystal achieves 
painstaking steps, each performed by hand. SWAROVSKI brightness and clarity rivaling that of 


Necklaces, bracelets, earrings, pendants, 


= ng precious gemstones. 
А f hand d ld JEWELER’S 
pins, are cast from hand-carved molds. und са Re ae їй 


Each is plated with both 18 and 24- cast their well-trained eyes over every single 


at 
karat gold 10 mils thick. | ІН piece, thus ensuring that а mistake will never 
| 


Stones are set in rhodium plate, а 


Even so, Swarovski quality inspectors 


leave our hands and fall into yours. 


Fine, fashion jewelry from $75 to $1000. Necklace shown: $385. For names of stores near you call Swarovski Jeweler’s Collection 1-800-289-4900 
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CY) KAREN AND YASMEEN IN VALENTINO BOUTIQUE AVAILABLE AT: 
DANIEL FOXX, PALM DESERT CA. INDIANA, SAN DIEGO CA. PANACHE, MILLBURN М.Ј. 


CAUSE 


READING 


SHOULD NOT 
BE AN < TEST 


Large-print editions of 
today’s bestsellers— 
to bring back the 
pleasure of reading 


Robert Fulghum 
UH-OH 


Katharine Hepburn 
ME 


Anne Tyler 
SAINT MAYBE 


James A. Michener 
THE WORLD IS MY HOME 


Robert Ludlum 
THE ROAD TO OMAHA 


Michael Crichton 
RISING SUN 


Barbara Taylor Bradford 
REMEMBER 


RANDOM HOUSE 
LARGE PRINT 


% Ф 


For you, for a friend. 
At bookstores everywhere, 
or call 1-800-733-3000 


(mention code 005-11-CN09200) 
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GALERIE CHEVALIER 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES, RUGS 


11 East 57th Street - New York, NY 10022 - (212) 750-5505 
17, Quai Voltaire - 75007 Paris - (1) 42 60 72 68 


The Vintage (The Wine Pre 
an exceptional tapestry, circa 1480, 
probably woven in Tournai (b : 10ft 1 x w: 


Cleaning and restoration „enter for fine rugs and tapestries: 
500 West Avenue - Stamford, CT 06902 - (203) 969-1980 
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HG DIREC 
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A monthly guide to the tolHree numbers of 


prestigious advertisers in the building and 
remodeling, furniture, home furnishings, and 
tabletop markets, Call for further information 
about products and services, to order 
brochures, or for information on store locations. 


BUILDING AND REMODELING 
Andersen Corporation 800-426-4261 
DuPont Corian 800-4-CORIAN 
Euroflair 800-272-7992 
G.E. Appliances 800-626-2000 
Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath 800-678-6889 
Kohler Color Coordinates 800-772-1814 DEPT HG 
Kohler Company 800-4-KOHLER 

Planum, Inc. 800-343-0042 
arvin Windows 800-346-5128 
Smallbone, Inc. 800-765-5266 
Sunbrella 800-441-5118 
Velux-America, Inc. 800-283-2831 


FURNITURE 

Century Furniture Company 800-852-5552 
Donghia Furniture/Textiles 800-DONGHIA 
Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 800-447-4700 
Edgar B Furniture 800-255-6589 
Hekman 800-253-9249 
Henredon Furniture Industries 800-444-3682 

La Barge 800-253-3870 
Roche-Bobois 800-225-2050 
Speer Collectibles 800-241-7515 
Wildwood Lamps & Accents 800-733-1396 


HOME FURNISHINGS 
Armstrong World Industries, Inc. 800-233-3823 
Duette by Hunter Douglas 800-32-STYLE 
Karastan Bigelow 800-234-1120 
Lees Carpets 800-LEES4 YOU 
Monsanto Wear-Dated Carpet 800-322-NEAR 
Revman 800-237-0658 
Wamsutta/Pacific 800-344-2142 
Waverly 800-423-5881 DEPT K 
ы 


TABLETOP 
Durand International 800-334-5014 
Lenox China & Crystal 800-635-3669 
Noritake Company, Inc. 800-562-1991 


ADVERTISEMENT 
26 


SIMON FLURY 


Contributors Notes 


Mario Testino, a fashion 
photographer celebrated 
for his electric palette and 
stylized architectural 
backdrops, aims his lens 
at his own apartments in 
Paris and London for 
HG. “The camera cap- 
tures what it is I love 
best—saturated color and 
layers of objects, every- 
where,” says the Peruvi- 
an-born Testino, who 
admits to spending far 


more time at flea markets 

than in the darkroom. 
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Suzanne Hart joins decorator Bob Denning in his kitchen and discovers а 
meat-and-potatoes man behind the damask and tassels. Hart is a free- 
lance design, fashion, and food writer and an avid cook. Like Denning, 
she finds that preparing the feast is far more fun than entertaining. 


John Richardson is an art histori- 
an and an HG editor at large. 
This month he reports on the 
Cleveland Museum of Art’s still- 
life exhibition “Picasso and 
Things,” which he considers the 
“most important show of Picasso’s 
work in more than a decade.” A 
friend of the artist’s when they 
both lived in Provence, Richard- 
son is the author of the critically ac- 
claimed A Life of Picasso, published 
early last year by Random House; 
the second of the four-volume se- 
ries is due in the fall of 1993. 
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Reproductions of | 
home furnishings, 
accessories and | 
wall decor from 
35 to 5500. 
Shown: 
Sconces $29 each, 
Prints 559 each, 
Credenza 5399, 
Tea Table 5149 
and decorative 
accessories. With 
over 300 locations 
in the U.S. and 
Canada, we have a 
Store near you. 
For locations, 


«ПИ, 


ordering or a free 
catalogue, call 


@ 


1-800-829-7789 


1-800-668-1136 in Canada 


бө! IME WONMA COMPANY. INC. 


Fall under the spell of wicker. 


Nostalgic, versatile and comfortable, wicker furniture is also one of 
today’s hottest collectibles. Living With Wicker is a fascinating 
guide to collecting, restoring, and decorating with wicker. As 
practical as it is beautiful, this lavishly illustrated, full-color source 
book traces wicker from its American Victorian roots to its current 
renaissance, and is a reference no collector should be without. 


Contributors Notes 


MICHAEL JOHNSON 


Jerry Harpur, who photographs gar- 
dens exclusively, focuses on the 
hillside terraces of La Casella in 
Provence. The villa’s owners, Claus 
Scheinert and Tom Parr, chairman of 
Colefax & Fowler, have “achieved a 
garden that combines the best of En- 
glish and Provencal styles,” says Har- 
pur, who laments, “I rarely get down 
in the dirt of my own garden in Essex. 
Instead I spend my time photograph- 
ing other people’s places.” 


Jeffrey Book explores the renewed 
appeal of mud as a construction mate- 
rial in HG’s “Architecture” column. 
“Natural materials are energy- and 
pollution-conscious; they’re also typi- 
cally indigenous to the site. Ancient 
approaches to building are economi- 
cal and therefore very modern,” he 
says. A freelance journalist and the co- 
author of The One-Minute Maniac, a 
spoof on fanatical time management, 
Book is also a furniture designer 
whose work includes the Earthquake 
bookcase and the Hot Seat chair. 
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concentrale 
facial 
moisturizing lotion 
concentrate 


émulsion hydratante 
concentrée 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR SKIN ` 
AND THE LEAST OF YOUR AGE 


Т Your skin will thrive on every drop. 


The remarkable fusion of humectants and e 


works to give your skin a new glow. 


Fighting dryness. Керіепі: 


Resulting in an irresistible 
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DAVID FRAZIER 


At Archon, 


Edward Pate and his 


artists have more to show 
than their ceramic, wood, 


and metal creations. 
“Almost every piece is a 
commentary on today’s 
values,” says Pate (right), 
with a Bob Russell 

light sculpture Pate 
calls deconstructivist: 
“Cocteau meets 
Liberace.” Among 

the ceramists whose 
work appears in Pate’s 
New York showroom 
(below from left), David 
Barthold combines 
classical shapes and his 
own take on mythology; 
Matt Nolen names his 
porcelain urn Qué hora 
es? to point up the 
fragility of civilization; 
and Caryn Kreitzer 
employs graphic 

glazes to call attention 
to the organic forms 

of her earthenware. 

A Nolen platter 

(top center). (Archon, 
212-581-1909 by appt.) 
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View Master Hans Bol’s 16th-century panorama of Antwerp Harbor 
(above) is among the wares at the European Fine Art Fair, March 14-22, 
Maastricht, the Netherlands. For further information (73) 14-51-65. 


Basket Case Wood, bamboo, and wicker 
(below) combine to hold magazines and 
more, $72, from Tulip Tree Collection, 
Washington Depot, CT (203) 868-2802. 


Grecian Formula 
Sporting Goods Cups from lonia garden 
Royal Worcester (above) evoke 1930s chair (above) in cast 
illustrations. Call (609) 866-2900. “ aluminum by 
Veneman. For stores 


(714) 951-2010. 
b 
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Rest Stop The “fainting couch” (right) from а 
Vermont inn reinterpreted for Thomasville’s 
Country Inns and Back Roads Collection. 
For showrooms (919) 472-4000. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: SCOTT BOWRON FOR HABOLDT & CO. 
MONICA STEVENSON; NC (3): MONICA STEVENSON: DAVID FRAZIER 


Tuft Enough Philippe Deshouliéres’s 
plate with faux tufted border (left); for 
stores (212) 684-6760. Rosecliff cotton 
from Scalamandré’s Newport Collection 
(right); for showrooms (212) 980-3888. 
Zuber's trompe l'oeil wallcovering (far 
Pe right); for showrooms (212) 486-9226. 
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Reso 


Hyatt Hotels 


Heavenly Light 
Chandelier by Barry Goralnick 
and Michael Buchanan. To the trade } 


(212) 826-9898. / 
New Order ` A 
Amish furniture 3 cu 
(left) by Henry A 
Lapp (1862-1904) L.A. Edens Huntington Library shows 
on paper (Good Florence Yoch garden designs through 
Books, $15.95) and June 1; (818) 405-2141. Yoch garden 
in reproductions tour caps a symposium at Scripps College, 


made by Old Road Apr. 3-5; (714) 621-8000 ext. 8326. 
Furniture Co. ; Е 

For information 
(800) 762-7171. 


Perennial Border 


Copies of Florence Yoch 
terra-cotta garden tiles 
(above), $20 each, 

from Hollyhock, L.A. 
Call (213) 931-3400. 


Early Bloomers 


Jane Fearnley-Whittingstall’s a 

Ivies (Random House, $35); 

Katherine Whiteside's Classic I 
Bulbs (Villard, $40). 


Snappy Crackle Footed bow] (below), 
$150, from the Weekend Retreat collection 


at Sarreid. For stores (919) 291-1414. 


From the Roof 
of the World 
InnerAsia Trading 
Co. revitalizes 
weaving in ‘Tibet 
by importing tiger 
stripe (below) and 
other traditional 
Gangchen carpets. 
Call (212) 689- 
6886, by appt. 
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Curlicues Cachepot, 
$34.50, from FrenchWyres. 
Call (903) 597-8322. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: NC; MONICA STEVENSON; ANN SUMMA; NC; MONICA STEVENSON; NC; MONICA STEVENSON; NC (2) 
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CAS “А”, 
ardeners who travel 
don’t always have more 
inspired gardens than 
those who stay close to 

home, but travelers—armchair or 
otherwise—can hardly help broad- 
ening their horticultural horizons. 
Until recently, the favorite destina- 
tions abroad for American garden- 
ers were England, France, and Italy, 
countries whose precepts still domi- 
nate our own backyards. But in the 
past few years the Japanese gar- 
den—once viewed as the exotic prov- 
ince of a few connoisseurs—has 
begun to loom ever larger as a source 
for design ideas applicable to our 
landscape. 

For thirteen centuries Japanese 
garden makers have successfully ad- 
dressed challenges that many of us 
now face in this country: small and 
often irregular plots of land and the 
desire for a year- 
round sense of 
harmony with na- 
ture despite a 
sometimes hostile 
environment. The 
miniature ideal- 
ized landscape of 
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Pacific 
Overtures 


The Northwest offers 
a sampling of 
Japanese garden types 


BY PETER SELIG 


the Japanese garden can provide 
seemingly limitless vistas within 
fixed boundaries. Stones are always 
the single most important element in 
shaping the terrain; plants are con- 
venuonally used as a foil to achieve 
subtle contrasts of texture, shape, 
and hue, despite a predominantly 
green palette. There are no.elabo- 
rate borders with the sorts of flowers 


A blanket of snow in 
the Japanese Garden 
at Washington Park 
in Portland, Oregon, 
above, sets off an all- 
season composition. 
Left: Iris bloom 

in the park’s green 


Strolling Pond Garden. 


that refuse to flourish far from an 
English cottage garden. Moss, 
ground covers, and gravel are pre- 
ferred over lawns. Although it is pos- 
sible to introduce obvious Japanese 
garden features like stone lanterns, 
teahouses, and bonsai to an Ameri- 
can setting, they can easily look as 
contrived and out of place as Italian- 
ate topiary or parterres de broderie. 
Better to seek the essence of Japa- 
nese style, its spirit of accessible tran- 
quillity. In gardening, asin literature, 
the most literal translation may not 
be the most accurate or elegant. 
Fortunately, a trip to the Far East is 
not the only way to encounter the 
spirit of Japanese landscapes first- 
hand. Three of the finest examples 
outside Japan can be visited in the 
Pacific Northwest, a region whose 
large Japanese-American popula- 
tion and proximity to Asia have left 
their mark for generations. Major 
gardens at Washington Park in Port- 
land, Oregon, at Seattle's Washing- 
ton Park Arboretum, and at the 
Bloedel Reserve, also in the Seattle 
area, were created by Japanese de- 
signers who have adapted ancient 
traditions to the New World. Their 
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The only thing standard about a Marvin window is the number of 
options we give you. Virtually any size, shape or style of window is available. 
Along with a full range of glazing styles and exterior finishes to make it as 
energy-efficient and maintenance-free as you want. In short, enough flexibility 
to turn even a basic window into something truly one-of-a-kind. 

Our colorful, 96-page catalog shows you how to get the window 
or door you want, exactly the way you want it. For your free copy, mail the 
coupon or call toll-free: 1-800-346-5128. In Canada, 1-800-263-6161. 


Send to: Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56763. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Zip. Phone ) 
3759203A 


тт 


MARVIN WINDOWS E, 


ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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a single perfect rock 


work offers countless lessons in the 
use of scale, proportion, and asym- 
metrical balance to encourage medi- 
tative communion with nature. 

The economy of means through 
which this bond can be achieved— 
with or without Pacific Northwest 
rainfall—is nowhere clearer than in 
the classic dry garden (also, not sur- 
prisingly, an economical means to 


water conservation). Usually associ- 
ated with Zen Buddhist temples, it is 
composed of stones, gravel, and 


in Seattle’s Washington Park. Above: The 
Bloedel Reserve's dry garden. Right: Native 


trees and Japanese-inspired terrain at Bloedel. 


A wisteria trellis, top, in the Japanese Garden 


е GARDENING 


sand, whose placement 
can suggest mountains, 
seas, rivers, and vegeta- 
tion. The variety of nat- 
ural imagery and 
symbolism these few 
materials can conjure 
up is difficult for the 
Western mind to grasp 
in the abstract, but easy 
to experience face-to- 
face. A superb example 
is the Seki Tei at the 
five and a half acre Jap- 
anese Garden in Port- 
land, which in fact 
comprises five separate 
gardens. Designed 
nearly thirty years ago 
by P. Takuma Tono, 
these landscapes are 
extraordinarily faith- 
ful to Japanese origi- 
nals—both in style and 
in level of upkeep. The dry garden, 
for instance, is spread with the same 
sand used in the classic Ryoan-ji Zen 
garden in Kyoto (this sand is said to 
retain its raked patterns even in a 
heavy downpour), and some of the 
more sculptural stones have also 
been imported. But throughout the 
entire complex, such exotic speci- 
mens have been combined with 
stones from the area of Mount Hood 
and eastern Oregon as well as locally 
grown trees and shrubs. Paths mean- 
dering over the wooded hills lead to 
other variations on age-old themes, 
suchasthe Tea Garden; the Flat Gar- 
den, where white sand appears to 
ebb and flow against islands of thyme 
and banks of moss and evergreens; 
and the Strolling Pond Garden, with 
its ever-changing views of still and 
moving water. 


All three and a half acres of the 
Japanese Garden at Washington 
Park Arboretum in Seattle were laid 
out in 1960 as a stroll garden, a type 
that can be traced to the pleasure 
grounds of sixteenth-century villas 
and theaesthetic tenets of the tea cer- 
emony. The design—a seven-man 
collaboration headed by Juki lida of 
Tokyo—takes full advantage of a 
technique known as hide and reveal, 
the composition of controlled views 
that gradually unfold along a wind- 
ing path. These vignettes may focus 
on a waterfall, a man-made moun- 
tain, or even a single perfect rock. 

At the start of the Seattle project, 
lida later recalled, “I could not imag- 
ine how a large-scale, formal (shin- 
style) Japanese garden could be built 
outside of Japan where Japanese 
stones, trees, and plants would not be 
available and where only non-Japa- 
nese and foreign-born Japanese gar- 
deners would be at my disposal. 
... How wrong I was!” Iida went to 
the Cascade mountains to handpick 
some five hundred boulders, which 
were individually wrapped in bam- 
boo matting for protection in transit 
and placed on-site according to ex- 
acting plans. Azaleas, camellias, 
flowering fruit trees, and rhododen- 
drons were then planted along with 
conifers, mosses, and ferns. lida not- 
ed: “The one thing we had in great 
abundance was the Washington 
State flowering tree, the rhododen- 
dron. I therefore was obliged to use 
these gaudy plants, but I tried to hold 
the color down as much as possible.” 
Another patch of color is provided 
by a wisteria trellis beside a pond that 
forms part of a landscape in the 
“fishing village” style, with compact 
“mountains” and “foothills.” A 
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The more а woman 
to be on her toes, 
the BY 3 


@ GARDENING 


For thirteen 
centuries Japanese 
garden makers 
have successfully 
addressed 
challenges that 
many of us now face 


hedge of box, cedar, and osmanthus 
surrounds the Tea Garden where 
visitors can occasionally participate 
in tea ceremonies organized by the 
Shosei-kai Tea Club. 

The venerable principle of bor- 
rowed landscape—the incorpora- 
tion of external scenery into the 
garden design—plays a large role in 
making the cultivated areas in the 
Portland and Seattle parks seem 
larger than their actual dimensions. 
Whatever scenic borrowing occurs at 
the Bloedel Reserve is purely an aes- 


thetic gesture. This is a 150-acre pri- 
vate estate on Bainbridge Island, of 
which sixty-six acres are landscaped 
in the midst of a forest (open to the 
public by appointment, the estate is 
forty-five minutes by ferry and car 
from downtown Seattle). Reflecting 
the wide-ranging taste of its 
founders, Prentice and Virginia 
Bloedel, the reserve incorporates 
European and American garden 
styles as well as Japanese. Fujitaro 
Kubota, a Washington landscaper, 
was commissioned to design the 
Bloedels’ first Japanese garden in 
1965, next to the site of a then un- 
built guesthouse—the glass and 
wood structure completed two years 
later blends elements of Japanese 
temples and Northwest Native 
American longhouses, a suitable ad- 
dition to a culturally hybrid setting. 
Working without drawn plans, 
Kubota and his two sons arranged 
stones and plants in the landscape 
until the result—an interpretation of 
the “pond and hill” style—pleased 
his eye. (Kubota’s own twenty-acre 


recharge. 


The Enchanted Garden is a 
new resort set among 20 breath- 
takingly beautiful acres of tropical 
gardens in Ocho Rios, Jamaica, 
designed as a place where you can 
pause, unwind, rest, and truly 


BREATHING SPACE 


indulge the palate; waterfalls 
cascading into natural swimming 
pools romance the soul. 


private plunge pools, a glorious spa, 
tennis courts and an elegant luxury 
complement this holiday where 


garden, now a Seattle city park, may 
also be visited.) Seven years ago, Koi- 
chi Kawana of UCLA designed an 
exquisite dry garden of gravel and 
rocks with granite edging on the op- 
posite side of the guesthouse, where 
it seems to float among towering 
Douglas firs. Though the nearby 
moss garden initially designed by 
Seattle-based landscape architect 
Richard Haag follows no specific 
Asian model—and is planted with 
native moss, hemlock, fir, red cedar, 
and alder—any Japanese gardener 
would feel at home in its green- 
carpeted sanctuary. There could be 
no better reminder that “borrowed” 
landscape ideas may inspire some of 
a gardener’s most cherished views. @ 


For visitors information: Japanese Garden at 
Washington Park, 611 Southwest Kingston 
Ave., Portland, OR 97201; (503) 223- 
1321. Japanese Garden at Washington Park 
Arboretum, 1502 Lake Washington Blvd. 
East, Seattle, WA 98155; (206) 684-4760. 
Bloedel Reserve, 7571 Northeast Dolphin 
Dr., Bainbridge Island, WA 98110-1097; 
(206) 842-7631 by appt. Kubota Garden, 
9817 55th Ave. South, Seattle, WA 98118; 
(206) 725-4400. 


Spacious suites, many with 


and exotic fish enchant the senses; 
choices of exquisite gourmet dining 
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10,000 plants, flowers, birds ” 


For more information see your travel agent or call toll free (800) 654-1337 (U.S.A. and Canada). 


THE ENCHANTED 


SJATRÍDIE LS 


A PLACE TO REFRESH THE SOUL. 
OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA 


there are no monetary transactions, 


just a place of intimate beauty and 
sheer enjoyment. 
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PARIS e LONDON 3 E BRUSSELS e GENEVA 


* ATHENS e BARCELONA e ROTTERDAM в MEXICO + BUENOS AIRES e TOKYO 


For our spectacular 76-pag 
catalog, please send $ 10 

to Roche-Bobois (dept. $53) 
183 Madison Avenue. 

Vete York, NY 10016 
(reimbursed with your 

first purchase) 


THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA 


NEW YORK. BEVERLY HILLS. BIRMINGH „MI. BOSTON. CHICAGO. COLUMBUS, ОН. COSTA-MESA. DENVER. HOUSTON. I A JOLIA. MIAMI. 
PHILADELPHI: ВЕС. ROSLYN HEIGNTS, NY. SAN FRANCISCO. SCARSDALE. SCOTTSDALE. SEATTL. . TORONTO. VANCOUVER, BC. WASHI 


2 DESIGN Da 


regory Evans has never officially studied design, 
though he has decorated interiors and run his 
own shop in L.A., specializing in objects and cus- 
tom upholstery, and has now produced a collection of 
printed linen fabrics. Nor has he ever formally studied 
art, though one could say that he earned more than an 
d MFA by working with David Hockney for seven years on 
Evans combined his stage designs for opera and ballet. "We were painting 
own textiles with sets at the Teatro Lirico in Milan," recalls Evans, “when it 
ош Ге оо first occurred to me that there was no reason the interior 
chairs he designed. < 
of a house couldn’t be just as theatrical. After all, the 
home is where dramas are played out every day.” 
š Evans arrives at most of his textile de- 
signs by painting on cardboard. Cutout 
shapes are pushpinned to the walls of his 
Hollywood bungalow,and vibrant compo- 
sitions are assembled into panels and col- 
lages—Evans’s domestic adaptation of 
stage sets. Not only is cardboard an inex- 
pensive material to experiment with, its 
color provides a neutral background akin 


Fabric of Art History Abstraction animates the textiles 
of designer Gregory Evans 


Designs in progress | 


p By HEATHER SMITH MACISAAC 


to the natural linen on which Evans prints his designs, 
most of which are rooted in painting. Stripes are loose 
lines, dots are irregular; one fabric catches the frenzy of a 
brush darting between palette and canvas, another dis- 
plays Léger-like geometric shapes. A de Stijl show in- 
spired his method of assembling planes of fabrics, both 
solids and prints, in a single piece of furniture. 

Evans used to dabble in bright pinks, blues, and 
greens, but he has moved in the direction of "richer, 
more primitive tones," especially reds, twenty shades of 

which appear in his living room. 

Gregory Evans, top right, His latest textiles are color- 

on a sofa he adapted from a charged in a relaxed, natural 
doodle. Above left: Three | 

om his coll way. Says Evans, “My fabrics 


prints from his collection. 
Details see Resources. seem happy to me.” @ 
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*SAMPLES AVAILABLE WHILE SUPPLIES LAST. © 1992 ALEXANDRA DE MARKOFE LTD. 


| THERE ARE SOME WOMEN 
WHO WEAR ONLY THE FINEST. 


"ESPEGIALLY ON THEIR FACE 


CREATED BY PROFESSIONAL MAKEUP ARTISTS, 
THE COUNTESS ISSEREYN MAKEUPS ARE LEGENDARY 
FOR ELAWLESS COVERAGE THAT STAYS FRESH ALL DAY. 
MORE THAN 100 CHOICES AWAIT YOU. 


PLEASE VISIT OUR COUNTER 
TO RECEIVE YOUR COMPLIMENTARY SA! 
THE PROFESSIONALS’ EXPERT ADVI 
YOUNGER-LOOKIN | 
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Simply stated. A piece to be proud of 


The Queen Anne, Full Bonnet Highboy. Crafted in cherry 


y the hands of Harden to last from generation 


to generation. Send $15 for a complete portfolio to Harden Furniture, McConnellsville, NY 13401. 
Showrooms in Chicago; Dallas; Troy, Mich.: High Point, NC; Los Angeles; McConnellsville, NY; New York City; San Francisco 


eatile; Washington, D.C. Available through interior designers 


kilim motifs, conti 
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Executive Offices: 31-11 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 718-706-7000- 


Showrooms: Atlanta: Boston-Chica D lHas-Dania-Denver-Houston-Laguna Niguel 
Angeles-New York-Phitadelphia-San Francisco-Scattle-Troy- Washington, D.C. 
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Mother Nature’s Feast 


Francois-Xavier and Claude Lalanne 


invite flora and fauna to dinner 


BY FRANCOISE LABRO 


or thirty years Francois-Xavier and Claude Lalanne 

have been living in a surrealist world filled with 

animals and plants of their own making. At their 

studios near Fontainebleau, he sculpts an astonish- 

ing bestiary—"Animals have always fascinated me, per- 

haps because they are the only beings through whom 

опе can be in contact with another world”—while she 

creates botanical forms in bronze, copper, gold, and 

silver. Now, for the gallery Artcurial, in Paris and Mu- 
nich, they have turned their fancy to the table. 

Francois-Xavier has designed а Li- 

moges porcelain dinner service with a 

border of animals in silhouette—ele- 

phants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, ga- 

zelles—and a silver coffee service 


engraved with the same outlines. The 
profile, he says, is the most explicit ex- 
pression of animals’ mass. Claude has 
made flatware with the presence of 
jewelry—silvered bronze, sterling sil- 
ver, or silver-gilt formed, cast, and 
chiseled into the shapes of shells and 
plants of the earth and the sea. “The 
work is the same for a piece of jewelry 
or a large sculpture,” she says. “What 
counts is the form and what it conve 

to те.” She adds that it can take 
months to “find the form, the weight, 
the handle, the right balance” for a set 
of flatware. “You cannot require of 


ALEXANDRE BAILHACHE 


guests too acrobatic a dinner." @ 


ha" 


Francois-Xavier and Claude Lalanne, inset above. Animals encircle 
his porcelain, top left, and coffee service, above, while her 
flatware, left, recalls shells and plants. Details see Resources. 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 
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Grosvenor House 


Antiques Fair 


THE ANTIQUE DEALERS FAIR 


& 
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10TH - 20TH JUNE 1992 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON WI 
CELEBRATING 1492-1992: 500 YEARS OF AMERICAN PATRONAGE 


CHARITY GALA EVENING: 11 TH JUNE, 6.30PM - 9.30PM. TICKETS £100 
OPENING TIMES: 10TH JUNE, 5PM - 8PM. 11TH JUNE, ПАМ - 5.30PM 
SUBSEQUENT WEEKDAYS: 11AM - 8PM. WEEKENDS: 11AM - 6PM 
CHILDREN UNDER FIVE NOT ADMITTED 
ADMISSION INCLUDING HANDBOOK: £13. 20TH JUNE ONLY: £6 EXCLUDING HANDBOOK 
ADVANCE TICKETS, EXCLUDING CHARITY GALA: 

CONTACT TICKETMASTER 071-413 1419, 24 HOURS, 7 DAYS A WEEK 


In association with The British Antique Dealers’ Association. Loan by courtesy of The American Museum in Britain, Bath 


Organised by The Evan Steadman Group 
The Hub, Emson Close, Saffron Walden, Essex CB10 1HL, United Kingdom. Telephone: 0799-526699. Fax: 0799-526088 
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* ANTIQUES • 
305 East 63rd Street New York, NY 10021 (212) 838-4005 


Yak © Burge 


Color Portfolio On Request. 
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Japanese scree! 


». 


I by appt. only 


і 212-752-3581 
Chrysanthemums and Bamboo Fence 
Detail of 6-panel 17th century paper screen, Fax: 2 1 2-751- 6319 


Edo period. School of Korin. 5'9” x 1272”. 


JASPER JOHNS 
According to What & Watchman 


21 JANUARY -14 MARCH 1992 
980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 744.2313 


BARNETT NEWMAN 
Zim Zum 


29 JANUARY - 14 MARCH 1992 
136 WOOSTER STREET NEW YORK 228.2828 


ROY LICHTENSTEIN 
Interiors 


65 THOMPSON STREET NEW YORK 219.2219 


LEO CASTELLI LARRY GAGOSIAN 


САСО 5 1А М GALLER Y 


NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


MARILYN AND JAMES MARINACCIO 
145 EAST 61ST STREET NEW YORK,NY 10021 
212 593 2788 Fax 212 308 2451 


Exquisite 18th century six-fold screen, painted in rich mineral pigments on fine gold leaf, showing views of 
Omi including the Karahashi (Long Bridge) on Lake Biwa. 66 inches by 145 inches in length. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, SCULPTURE, FURNITURE, LACQUER, OBJETS D’ART 
AND SCREEN RESTORATION. 


HOURS MONDAY: THROUGH FRIDAY 10 AM TO 5 PM 


URSUS PRINTS 


“BANANE” 

FROM HISTOIRE GENERALE DES INSECTES DE SURINAM ET DE 
TOUTE L'EUROPE BY MARIA SYBILLA MERIAN. PARIS, 1771. 
FROM A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS HANDCOLORED 
AT THE TIME OF PUBLICATION. 13 x 20 INCHES. 


EXHIBITION APRIL 25-МАҮ 31. 


FINE ANTIQUE DECORATIVE PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 


981 MADISON AVENUE IN THE CARLYLE HOTEL 
NEW YORK CITY 10021 TELEPHONE 212/772-8787 
EVELYN L. KRAUS 


SORRY, NO CATALOGUES 


SOLAR 


ANTIQUE TILES 
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circa 1740 


European and Islamic antique tile murals and 
individual tiles from the 15th to early 20th century. 


BY APPOINTMENT (212) 755-2 
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Janis Aldridge, Inc. 


17th-19th Century Furniture, Engravings & \ 
Decorative Accessories 


= 


GEORGETOWN + 29007М-5несі, N.W. + Washington, D.C. 20007 + 202-338-7710 
LOS ANGELES + 8452 Melrose Place • Los'Angeles, California 90069 + 213-658-8456 
NANTUCKET + 7 Center Street + Nantucket, Massachusetts 02554 ».208-228-6673 


MAG ES 


IN IMAGES ‘92, 
Artexpo’s 


new fair- 
within-a-fair, 
you'll find a 
select 
international 
group of 
paintings, 
sculptures and 
limited-editions. 
Brilliant 


contemporary 


print, Caldwell Snyder, San Francisco, CA. 


and traditional 


artworks from 


Mill Pond Press, Inc.,Venice, FL. 


Richard Franklin, “Untitled Figure with Arch”, sketch and acrylic on paper, Phoenix Art Press, Phoenix, AZ. 


today’s masters 
take center 
stage in this 
stylish new 
addition to 


Artexpo. 


Details from: Thomas Pradzynski, “Rue de Madiran”, limited edition 
Alan Bateman, “Low Water Boshbkung”, acrylic on masonite, 


MARCH 5-9, 1992 


TRADE ONLY DAYS: MARCH 5 €: 6 
JAVITS CONVENTION CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY e () 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 
800-331-5706 
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Where can you find city-quality antiques 
without city-high prices? 


Try Mill House of Woodbury. 


We're just an hour and a half from New York and two hours from Boston — but our 
enormous collection and sensible country prices put us in a world of our own. At Mill 
House you'll find all you've loved in English and French antique furniture, both elegant 
and informal — along with enough accessories, chandeliers, and works of art to make 
you very glad you came. 


22% 


Mill House Antiques 


1964 TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF CHOICE 1992 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


DIDIER AARON, INC. FURNITURE AS ART 


32 EAST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10021 
TEL. (212) 988-5248 FAX (212) 737-3513 


PHOTO: SIMON CHERRY 


BEDROOM FURNISHINGS BY GUSTAV STICKLEY, OIL ON CANVAS BY EDWARD DUFNER 


From our distinctive collection of 
fine and decorative arts, 1870-1940. 
^ at Wu. те š = 
Specializing in the Arts & Crafts movement. 


G E O F F R E Y 
Didier Aaron & Cie D I N E R 


Dealers 118 Fbg. St. Honoré 
rs 75008 Paris G ALLER Y 


ы 1730 2ist Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 « 202-483-5005 


Didier Aaron Ltd. 
21 Ryder Street 
London SW1Y 6 PX 
Tel. (071) 839 4716/7 


Boxes are 
our Business 


. » . all sizes, shapes 
——. and styles... 


¢ ~s 


Our new 58-page color catalogue features a cross section of our 
extraordinary collection. $15.00 post paid. 


66 Elm Street e New Canaan, CT 06840 * 203-972-1050 
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n the 17th and 18th 
Genturies, furniture in England was 
crafted by hand. In that regard, Bevan 
Funnell has changed very little. 

The most important technology we 
have is the hands of our proud crafts- 
men. And their dedication to building 
impeccable replications is clearly evident 
in every piece of Bevan Funnell furniture. 


EVAN L'UNNELL TIMITED 
Pape 


Reprodux 


AS )),, 


а 19 9 2 
Am bmensan (байат An English. Legend. 


Bevan Funnell, Ltd., RO. Box 1109, High Point, NG 27261 


For a free color brochure call (919) 889-4800 
To the Accredited Trade 


Design Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Ghicago, Gleveland, Dallas, High Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington, DG 
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THE “IMPORTANT SOURCE” FOR THE DISCERNING DESIGNER 


AGOSTINO AN TIQUES 


808 Broadway (11th St.) New York, NY 10003 Tel. (212) 533-3355 Fax (212) 477-4128 


“You can travel around the world in “A source of treasures from around қ world, 
30 minutes at Agostino Antiques.” lovingly displayed in the heart of Manhattan.” 
ROBERT METZGER BENNETT AND JUDIE WEINSTOCK 


“One of our preferred sources. Offering that “It is a rare pleasure to find the timeless antiques 
rare combination of fine antiques and I require, in an atmosphere of trust and integrity.” 
knowledgeable personal service.” RicHARD L. RIDGE 


BETTY SHERRILL & Luis REY 
McMillen, Inc. 
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Nor YOUR GARDEN VARIETY (XAAZEBO 


This extraordinary structure from the late 19th century was inspired by the 
Garden Pavillion designed for Frederick the Great at Schloss Sanssouci in P otsdam, Germany, in 
1748. In painted wrought iron, it soars 14 feet high. Part of a larger collection of furniture and 
accessories in The Corner Shop Antique Galleries, where selection is our signature. 


Items subject to prior sale. 


macys 


Oth Floor, Herald Square, New York, 212-560-4049 7th Floor, Union Square, San Francisco, 415-954-6517 


жататынын 

мыш 
TORE КҮТҮҮЧҮ" 
wer. 
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VENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022. TEL: (212) 752 95 88 
WEST HOL ООР, СА. 90069. TEL: (213) 657 05 87. 


shley and Allegra Hicks are sojourning in New 
York for another year or so. Married in Oxford- 
shire in October 1990, the young English archi- 
tect and his Italian designer wife decided to spend some 
time in Manhattan before settling in London. “It was 
partly my father’s suggestion, New York being such a 


center for architecture and design,” says Ashley, who is 
working in Peter Pennoyer’s office while Allegra designs 
and paints furniture. “And it’s rather romantic to have 
an extended honeymoon in a place neither of us is from." 

Both Ashley and Allegra grew up surrounded 
by style. The son of celebrated English decorator 
David Hicks and grandson of the late Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma, Ashley recalls that “my 


Allegra and Ashley 
Hicks, above left, 
painted their living 
room, top right, in 
shades that remind 


The Honeymooners 


Ashley and Allegra Hicks start married life 


in the New York design world 


BY WENDY GOODMAN 


lor. The armchairs were covered in khaki with red felt 
piping—so was the bed. And the walls were covered in a 
striped fabric with a tented ceiling. So it was rather like 
being in a campaign tent and sleeping in a uniform, 
which was very chic.” At Broadlands, his grandparents’ 
home in Hampshire, “I used to spend most of my time in 
this extraordinary room in the attic where all my grand- 
father's uniforms were kept. I went up there when they 
were all out shooting and his valet would be off some- 
where, not paying attention." 

Allegra was raised in a thoroughly modern 


glass house in Turin, a city known for the ba- 
roque fantasies of Filippo Juvarra and Guarino 
Guarini. Her father, industrialist Carlo Ton- 


own rooms as a child were always very spectacu- them of their wedding dato, designed the family house after seeing a 


lar. My first bedroom, when I was about eight 
years old, was done in khaki fabric that my father 


trip to India. Above 
right: One of Allegra's 
trompe l'oeil tables. 


Frank Lloyd Wright residence in Chicago. She 
studied faux bois and faux marbre techniques in 


must have ordered from my grandfather's tai- Details see Resources. Brussels, then became a decorative painter in 
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»Dillard's 


Higbee's 
‘They Feel Good. — 


L’Archive des Chaises was an ideal project fora 
couple who fell in love wandering in period rooms 


2 


London, working for clients in Paris, New York, and 
even Kuwait City. During the Gulf War she saw television 
footage of tanks gathering in front of a royal residence 
where she had painted an entire suite; this dramatic 
demonstration of the advantages of portability helped 
shift her focus from walls and doors to tables and chairs. 
In Manhattan the couple has set up housekeeping in 
the town house where decorator Robert Couturier used 
to live. The walls of the living room are now a slightly 
ochered yellow with gray banding, a scheme inspired by 
the Hickses’ wedding trip to India. “We wanted to have 
warm color,” says Ashley, “as everybody in New York 
seems to have these off-white walls; especially uptown it’s 
a bit safe and easy. Also we have no light at all, so it would 
have been very cold without color.” The spicy shade also 
suits the group of Indian miniatures hanging over the 
sofa. “We bought them in India for less than the cost of 
framing one of them here,” Ashley confides. 
Another.souvenir of their grand tour—a coffee table 
whose top is a map showing their itinerary in trompe 
Poeil woods and ivory—is Allegra’s handiwork. She got 
the idea, she says, from a table depicting Edwina Mount- 
batten’s travels. Most of the other furniture in the 
Hickses’ New York pied-a-terre came from sales at Soth- 
eby’s and Christie’s during the Gulf War, 
when Allegra often found herself 
bidding in nearly deserted gal- 


leries. The chair seats and ta- 
blecloths are raw burlap— 
thrifty but inspired chic. Since the 
pair will soon be moving on, they held 
themselves to a minimal decorating budget. 

In the Hickses’ Meanwhile, Ashley and Allegra are 
room for the 1991 making the most of their time in New 


French Designer York. For last fall’s 1991 French De- 
Showhouse, painted 
armchairs adorn the . . | 
wood paneling and а whimsical room they named L’Ar- 
round table, above chive des Chaises. They transformed 
left, while a printed the walls into what they call a genealo- 
genealogy of chairs 
marches across the iai 4 н 
walls, left. Above Printing machine Japanese children 
right: Allegra's faux use to make greeting cards—and 


mosaic fish. hung at the windows blinds of linen 


signer Showhouse, they conceived a 


gy of chairs—using the kind of simple 


silk-screened with drawings of French antique furniture, 
the product of Allegra’s first venture into textiles. Both 
Ashley and Allegra designed chairs for the room. Hers 
are garnished with small painted chairs; so is her won- 
derful round table on which eighteenth-century fau- 
teuils upholstered in solid colors float over a faux 
parquet star. The room is an expression of a shared pas- 
sion for things French—a perfect honeymoon project 
for acouple who fell in love wandering around the Louis 
XVI rooms at the Victoria and Albert Museum. @ 
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midwestern woods BY WILLIAM BRYANT LOGAN 


t is late afternoon in Door County, Wisconsin, near 
the tip of a stony peninsula whose dolomite under- 
girding stretches all the way to Niagara Falls. On one 
side is Lake Michigan, on the other Green Bay. Here, the 
man who put the prairie in the Prairie School—the land- 
scape architect Jens Jensen—spent the last sixteen years 
of his life creating the Clearing, his own school and his 
greatest work. To reach the 128-acre tract, you have to 
go through the town of Ellison Bay. In a roadside apple 
orchard the architecture of leafless branches stands out 
against the sky. Gray bands of clouds mirror the cracked 
and faulted limestone bluffs that front Green Bay. Farm- 
ers out here say that the first would-be settler of nearby 
Ephraim arrived around 1850, put the only e of 
good topsoil in his pocket, and 
left for Milwaukee. So maybe 
it was only fitting that Jensen 
would tell his students at the 
Clearing to break dead 
branches off the trees, throw 
them down, and step on them. 
"You're preparing for the 
he’d say. 
It was a rough place for one 
of the most famous American 


next generation,” 
8 
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Lessons in the Wisconsin Soil 
Landscape architect Jens Jensen left behind city 


parks and grand estates to create a school in the 


, 


"3 
ғұ 


“ome 


landscapers of the teens 
and twenties to found 
what he called a school of 
the soil. Jensen had 
planned subtle sinuous gardens of mainly native plants 
for the estates of the midwestern rich. He had designed 
or refurbished all the best public parks and playgrounds 
in Chicago. He had been instrumental in efforts to con- 
serve areas of natural beauty, leading his Friends of Our 
Native Landscape at gatherings dedicated to the Crab- 
apple Blossom, the Full Leaf, and the Fallen Leaf, and 
presenting a yearly masque in which the Friend at last 
vows to protect the Faun’s land from the Builder. 

All that would have been more than enough for a full 
life, so it surprised Jensen’s 
faithful secretary, Mertha 
Fulkerson, when in the win- 
ter of 1935 he told her they 


Jens Jensen poses at the Clearing 
in 1936, top, outside the old log 
cabins he had moved to the 
“campus” from other locations in 
Door County. Above: Mertha 
Fulkerson, at left, teaches weaving 
at the school. Left: A view of the 
Clearing from the lodge. 
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Print Scarf, $48. Trenchcoat, $168. 


would move north to Door County, where he already 
owned his 128 acres, as soon as the ground thawed. 
There was no time to lose. “One of these days I shall be an 
old man,” he explained. He was then seventy-five. 

For all but his last two years at the Clearing, Jensen led 
his school of the soil. By soil he meant far more than just 
Door County’s poor handful of loam: for him it was a 
principle that brought a true balance to life, a sifter of 
real values from false ones. His students did physical 
work in the mornings—helping to build the school main- 
ly—and studied arts and crafts, science, and other sub- 
jects in the afternoons. To make the buildings for the 
wooded “campus” he took 


A council ring 
for school 
gatherings on 
a bluff above 
Green Bay, 
left. Right: 
Jensen's map 
of the Clearing. 


=— 


ON THE CLIFFS OF GREEN BAY ` 
uu RAGING THE SETTING SUN: 


urge of hawthorns, the tenacity of pines on shoreline 
rocks, the intimate communities of shrubs, ground соу- 
ers, and trees—imagining that the laws governing these 
might also govern human society. 

It was and remains a completely wild idea. Jensen was 
not the only one to hold it. The interaction of science, art, 
nature, and community that he preached was one face of 
the movement that included his friends ecologist Henry 
Cowles, architects Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, sculptor Lorado Taft, social reformer Jane Ad- 
dams, and many others. But in Jensen it reached an al- 
most inarticulate pagan purity. The best symbol of this 

outlook is the little hideaway he 


apart and reassembled log Intellect was not only in the built for himself at the Clear- 


houses from the area. Jensen’s 
own house and the main school 
building were constructed of 
limestone quarried on-site; the quarries later became 
sunken gardens. Local craftsmen executed the details he 
designed: the lily pad-like light fixtures, the sawtooth 
woodcarving of post and rails, and above all the fire- 
places with their huge blocks of stone. 

Jensen wrote, “I believe that every community. . . has 
within it sufficient intellect for a fine culture fitting for 
that community.” At the Clearing he set out to prove it, 
both through the Door County natives whose help he 
sought and through the young people he brought here 
to learn. They would sit around the council-ring fires at 
night, trying to become friends in the way their teacher 
said that birches and moonlight were companions. The 
intellect was not only, or even chiefly, in the people. It 
was in the land. 

Even today one can see how Jensen gardened, shaped, 
and built not to imitate nature but to reveal its intelli- 
gence. For the most part the Clearing is a simple state- 
ment by and about the landscape and the weather. Old 
fields are kept open to let the sun in, so one can watch the 
shifting patterns of light and shade. Trails are carpeted 
with sawdust from local mills to mute the sound of walk- 
ing and make it easier to listen. (The softness underfoot 
is exquisite.) Buildings were sited to command the bluffs, 
and Jensen cleared broad swaths to direct views down to 
the bay and the setting sun—from which direction, he 
thought, hope came. And he and his students observed 
the habits and relationships of plants—the horizontal 
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people but in the land 


ing. Set into the bayside prom- 
ontory, the one-room shack is 
almost invisible, even when 
you're standing at the door. The cracked and stacked 
limestone of the bluffs is so perfectly repeated in the pat- 
tern of the stones taken to construct the room that it is 
virtually impossible to tell where the man-made begins 
and the glacier-made ends. Inside, a fireplace is hidden 
like a small recess in the living rock, and the rough wood 
front of the shack looks west over Green Bay, where 
storms are born. Here art is nature, and nature art. 

No famous architect or landscape architect came out 
of Jensen’s school. Yet it did actually educate at least one 
person, a rare achievement for any institution. Mertha 
Fulkerson had become Jensen’s secretary when he main- 
tained offices in Ravinia, Illinois. Having helped him run 
the Clearing, she kept it open against all odds after his 
death and until her retirement in 1969. At the start, he'd 
sent her to Cranbrook to learn weaving from his friend 
Pipsan Saarinen so she could teach it at the Clearing. A 
decade after Jensen’s death, she was still teaching it. The 
ladies who now attended the courses would tell Fulker- 
son they could already weave, whereupon she’d ask if 
they could warp a loom. No, they couldn't, so she taught 
them. “Once we learn to control our craft,” she wrote in 
her diary, “the possibilities open wide, and we are free to 
create the things we desire.” Not even Frank Lloyd 
Wright could have put it better. @ 

The Clearing is open to visitors mid May—Oct. 31 on weekends, 1:00— 


4:00 P.M., and offers summer courses by enrollment. For information 
(414) 854-4088. 
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In the Innovation 
Station at the Henry 
Ford Museum, left, 
children pull levers, 


OVER AT THE INNOVATION STATION. THE 
Grab Cage team is in trouble: the three sort- 
ers are doing the best they can, but precious 
red, yellow, and blue plastic balls are flow- 
ing into the waste pipe instead of zipping down chutes to 
the Water Wheel, the Tube Lift, or the Ball Bop. “We 
need another kid.” “Hey, you guys at Pins and Paddles, 
we're getting too many balls." "Let's try pushing the yel- 
low balls this way.” 

Two years ago the staff of the Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village in Dearborn, Michigan, asked my 
firm, Edwin Schlossberg Incorporated, to design an ex- 
hibit that would help both children and adults under- 
stand innovation—the force behind the Wright brothers’ 
bicycle shop, Edison's Menlo Park laboratory, the origi- 
nal Newcomen engine, and the muse- 
um's other remarkable displavs. How 
can vou explain the concept of newness, 
especially to children. to whom so much 
of what they see and feel is new? Per- 
haps, as we thought, by concentrating 
on innovation as a process of taking or- 
dinary things and making something 
new with them. In this vast fourteen- 
acre building dedicated to ingenuity, 
enterprise, and the history of American 
technology, we wanted to focus the at- 
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turn wheels, and 
solve the problems 
of operating a 
giant machine to 
sort colored balls. 


Drop crew tips a 
basket to release 
the flow of balls. 


Design for Learning Innovation is the name of 


the game at the Henry Ford Museum By EDWIN SCHLOSSBERG 


tention and interest of visitors so that they themselves 
could become innovators. To do this, we realized, would 
require engaging them in an experience rather than 
showing them information. In other words, we wanted 
to create an exhibit that is innovative, not just an exhibit 
that is about innovation. 

What we designed is a huge closed-system machine 
that is powered by people. The Innovation Station is a gi- 
ant learning game, a 3,200-square-foot maze of tubes, 
pulleys, levers, wheels, ropes, cranks, pedals, valves, and 
5,000 balls. As it is usually played, the aim of the game is 
to separate the balls into three bins according to color— 
and to experience the kind of problem solving, team- 
work, and communication thatis at the root of invention. 

After a brief explanation from a staff member, twenty 
to thirty volunteers take their positions. 
Then the Energizers bring the machine 
to life: two teams of three players pedal- 
ing stationary bicycles, operating step 
machines, and turning hand cranks 
move columns of balls twenty-six feet 
up, then across to a platform near the 
vaulted ceiling; the crews at the Hopper 
Drop and the Octo Snake ult overhead 
baskets and manipulate tubes to start 
the balls on their downward flow to the 
distributors, sorters, and filterers. Ev- 
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The Tundra Swan is one of many subjects available in the Wild Birds of America series by Basil Ede. 
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* You design real-life projects 
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ery player at every workstation has a 
job that provides several options; ev- 
ery player can change the outcome 
of the process; and every player is de- 
pendent on other players. Because it 
requires more than twenty people to 
run, the Innovation Station rein- 
forces the message that we must all 
work together and keep in touch 
with one another—an important les- 
son in an age of complex technology 
and complex social circumstances. 
From the highest platform, play- 
ers can see into the displays of trains 
and cars and furniture and lights; it’s 
like being backstage in the museum. 


The Energizers 


bring the 


to life 


As one participant put it, “It’s real 
different from looking at things and 
walking away.” 

So when you approach the main 
gallery, you hear shouts and clang- 
ing, laughs and wheels whirring. In 
the midst of all the wonderful tools 
and inventions that have gotten hu- 
man beings this far, the Innovation 
Station provides a new stage from 
which to explore ways to get us even 
further. President Harold К. Skram- 
stad Jr. and the staff of the Henry 
Ford Museum are willing to experi- 
ment so that we can all learn togeth- 
er. For me, too, itis a real joy to create 
tools that enable us to understand 
more about ourselves and the world. 
The Innovation Station feels like a 
new start. (Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village. Box 1970, Dear- 
born, MI 48121; 800-343-1929) а 
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wo years ago the Hayes 

Street area, just blocks 

from San Francisco’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and opera 
house, was a hinterland of non- 
descript storefronts. Now few 
other strips in town can match 
this one’s vibrant and varied col- 
lection of design-oriented shops. 
Run by youthful people who are 
willing to take risks, they special- 
ize in everything from art furni- 
ture (Antonio Conti Art Gallery, 
416 Hayes Street) to espresso, 
paintings, and flowers, all in one stop (Whatever, 601 La- 
guna Street). For shopping breaks, you can even linger 
over a cup of Darjeeling and have your fortune told un- 
der Byzantine-style fabric domes (Mad Magda's Russian 
Tea Room, 579 Hayes Street). 

F. F. & E. Furniture, Functional & Essential is a show- 
case for playful color-charged design. Owners Anthony 
Price and Julie Reiner, both in their twenties, try at once 
to provide what Price calls the "staples of people's 
houses," to offer vintage modernist design, and to nur- 
ture craftspeople and small innovative manufacturers. 
Hence the gallery's mix can include 1950s Eames chairs 
and practical blond-wood cabinets as well as free-form 
flamboyant sofas by New York-based Dialogica and spi- 
dery chandeliers that look like George Booth cartoons 
gone mad. "This town makes you feel as if you can do 
anything," says Price. Custom commissions and requests 
for interior design, prefera- 
bly in an energetic style, are 
welcome. (437 Hayes Street; 
415-703-0718) 

Bell'occhio The attrac- 
tions of this eccentric little 
shop are in part nonvisual: 
the sweet, clean scent evokes 
the way summer houses 


F. F. & E.’s Julie Reiner 
and Anthony Price. 


Bell'occhio's Claudia Schwartz 
and Toby Hanson. 


smell in our dreams. As for 
the hard-to-pin-down 
wares, Toby Hanson, who 
co-owns Bell'occhio with 
Claudia Schwartz, describes 
their requirements as "un- 
predictability, attention to 
detail, and sense of humor." 
That allows for French silk 
roses, hand-painted mar- 
bled ribbon; boxes that resemble overgrown acorns; and 
flacons of "antihysteria water," a mint-laced Italian po- 
tion. Among the weirdest goods are the velvet stick-on 
beauty marks that come with historically researched ad- 
vice on placement: a spot on the nose suggests chutzpah; 
the chin, discretion; and below the eye, coquettishness. 
“What we sell," Hanson concludes, “is raw material for 
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imaginations." (8 Brady Street; 415-864-4048) 

Zonal Proprietor Russell Pritchard, a former New 
York set designer and prop stylist, believes that success 
will never spoil the neighborhood. “We're very bohemi- 
an, we all have good leases, and we like each other,” he 
says. At Zonal the drawing attraction is rust; it covers al- 
most all of the furniture and sculptural artifacts Pritch- 
ard sells. It adds a 
lively orange crust 
to ordinary lengths 
of Victorian iron 
fencing and brings 
poignancy to a high 
chair. “If something 
is too rusty to use,” 
explains Pritchard, 
“we just hang it on 
the wall and gaze at 
it.” The shop also 
contains the not-so- 
rusty work of a few 
local artists such as 
Tommy Steele (no 
pun intended), who makes spare metal and wood tables 
and chairs. Pritchard’s own contributions are small-scale 
but unmistakable: he subtitutes crystal doorknobs for 
finials on dozens of Victorian iron beds, thus transform- 
ing them from paint-needy relics into serviceable whim- 
sies. (568 Hayes Street; 415-255-9307) 

De Vera Federico de Vera likewise reveres detritus, 
but in a minimal way. Movable white dividers and shelves 
display offerings as diverse as rocks dipped in silver and 
Henry Moore etchings, all united by their pared-down 
beauty. “The things I choose are beyond many people,” 
says de Vera. “I buy the best of all the best.” A few of his 
wares come from local artisans, including Peter Olsen’s 
somber pillars of woven wire, and the rest have caught 
his eye at auctions, flea markets, and antiques empori- 
ums in California and his native Philippines. De Vera’s 
taste encompasses three-thousand-year-old Persian 
glass bracelets, nineteenth-century porridge spoons, 
fishing line floats, bronze insects, and utilitarian candle 
sconces made for Michigan miners and improved by de 
Vera with one-flower glass vases. He devotes days not 

De Vera's Federico de Vera. only to perfecting 
displays but also to 
pondering why and 
how his treasures 
were made. “Behind 
everything there is a 
question,” says de 
Vera, “and the an- 
swers do not give 
themselves away 
with еаве.” (334 
Gough Street; 415- 
‚ 558-8865) а 
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Zonal’s Russell Pritchard with Nipsy. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Earth architecture receives a warm welcome 
everywhere from the third world to outer space 


BY JEFFREY BOOK 


hey dot the arid crescent that 
stretches from western China 
through the Middle East to 
northwest Africa and beyond, to 
Mexico and the southwestern United 
States: buildings, fashioned from 
earth, housing more than a billion 
and a half people. American pueb- 
los, North African mosques, Iranian 
villages, Afghan outposts—all very 
picturesque and, in Western terms, 
substandard. In fact, as California 
architect Nader Khalili points out, 
earth architecture is a highly adap- 
tive alternative to the mixed bless- 
ings of first-world progress. “The 
forms and materials are timeless— 
they have worked for centuries,” he 
says. “But the third world has tried to 
imitate the West, becoming more 
and more dependent on concrete 
and steel. Modern architecture has 
almost destroyed the native forms.” 
Khalili’s own conversion from suc- 
cessful designer of high-rise office 
buildings and parking structures to 
earth alchemist occurred in the mid 
1970s. “I had a dream of sheltering 
people around the world using the 
earth under their feet,” he recalls. 
Closing his Los Angeles and Tehe- 
ran offices, he bought a motorcycle 
and spent the next five years on an 
odyssey through the desert villages 
of his native Iran. He rediscovered 
age-old patterns of earth architec- 
ture, founded on the arch: length- 
ened, it becomes a vault; rotated, a 
dome or an apse. Lacking wood for 
scaffolding or framing, rural build- 
ers create entire villages of adobe 
with traditional methods, such as lay- 
ering arches at an angle until a vault 
са is formed. As with the Arctic igloo, 


Twigs on the 12th-century mud mosque at Dougouba in Mali, 
far left, offer footholds for replastering. Top left: Built in 1907, 
the Great Mosque at Djenné, Mali, is one of the world’s largest 
adobe structures. Center left: The Pueblo at Taos, New Mexico, 
is more than 500 years old. Above left: California architect 
Nader Khalili designed this prototype house in Santa Barbara 
County—complete with Middle Eastern wind catcher tower—to 
be built from prefabricated ceramic modules or formed on-site. 


CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT CAROLLEE PELOS (3). DEBRA DENKER 


tute of Architecture, Khalili presents 
hands-on workshops and develops 
better ways to build with earth. “I’m 
very interested in prefabricated 
ceramic modules, such as vaults that 
are constructed and fired vertically, 
then transported to the building 
site,” he says. “Each one is an integral 
unit of floor, walls, and vaulted ceil- 
ing, a monolithic structure. Placed 
оп а sand or slip-joint foundation, it 
becomes earthquake-proof.” 

Khalili wants to take earth archi- 
tecture to the moon, fusing high tech 
and low, prehistory and the twenty- 
first century. “Every pound you car- 
ry to the moon is equal to two to three 
pounds of gold in cost,” he notes. “If 
we can build structures out of moon 
materials, we can save NASA the 
equivalent of tons of gold. And it’s 
heaven on the moon, because gravity 
is one sixth of Earth’s. That means 
arches can be shallower, walls can be 
higher, domes bigger.” 

Working with the Space Studies 
Institute, Alcoa, and McDonnell 
Douglas, the architect is exploring 


methods that would harness solar or 
microwave energy to fire lunar rocks 
and soil, which contains a high 
amount of ceramic flux. “One ap- 
proach is to fire the surface of 
mounds, which become domes when 
you excavate underneath,” he ex- 
plains. “Or you could put lunar soil 
on a gyrating platform—a big pot- 
ter’s wheel—and focus the sun on it 
as it spins, forming ceramic modules 
as it cools.” He is studying terrestrial 
lava flows and tubes to learn more 
about moon magma’s potential: 
“The principles of earth architecture 
will work anywhere in the universe.” 

Unfortunately, applying them in 
the United States is made difficult by 
building codes and hidebound loan 
practices. (Most recent examples of 
what adobe purists deride as “Santa 
Fake style” are sheathed in stucco.) 
Khalili hopes to establish an Earth 
Artand Architecture Institute in the 
high desert town of Hesperia, Cali- 
fornia, which has given site plan ap- 
proval for his multivaulted design. 
"Any kind of earth building should 


What are you thinking? 
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be encouraged—ceramic, adobe, 
rammed-earth,” he says. “Earth ar- 
chitecture now seems as exotic as 
martial arts once did. But people are 
becoming more earth-conscious, 
more concerned about pollution and 
energy use. I believe American inge- 
nuity will overcome the obstacles of 
financing and permits.” 

He wants third-world policy- 
makers to view earth architecture 
with new respect, as shelter suitable 
for astronauts, drawing on the same 
ceramic technology that underlies 
space shuttle tiles, new tennis rack- 
ets, and tomorrow’s car engines. 
“Nations beg for development mon- 
ey so they can buy concrete and steel, 
yet what they already have is ten 
times better suited to their lives than 
what they import,” he says. “And if 
traditional knowledge is combined 
with the latest techniques, the result 
will be even better.” Noting the pay- 
off in self-sufficiency and cultural 
continuity, Khalili always comes back 
to the spiritual dividend: “Building 
with earth is sacred work.” & 
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Denning's 
Pot-au-Feu 
A decorator indulges 
his passion for 
cuisine bourgeoise 


BY SUZANNE HART 


FOOD 


he first thing 1 

do before I start 

to cook is pour 
myself a large glass of 
wine," confides Bob 
Denning with obvious 
relish. This seasoned 
decorator likes nothing 
better than messing 
around the kitchen. He 
is passionate about 
food: “Cooking is like 
decorating—it never 
bores me. I love the 
preparation, the shop- 
ping. I’m fascinated by 
vegetable stores. I love 
to do the fluffing up; 
washing the spinach 
three times calms me. 
I'm a big slob, but I’m 
good to vegetables. 1 
love to dice things, just 
for the sound of the 
knife across the board.” 

Like his decorating, 
Denning's food min- 
gles the luxurious with 
the comfortable. A cat- 
alogue of favored dishes reads like 
the most sublime potluck—mashed 
potatoes with leeks, pot-roasted fillet 
of beef, second-day chicken in cream 
sauce. There is a meat-and-potatoes 
kind of guy beneath that natty ur- 
bane exterior. He takes pleasure in 
flaunting a few plebeian prefer- 
ences. On the subject of free-range 
chickens: “Forget about those walk- 
around birds—they remind me of 
the chickens I get in Jamaica. I love a 
big meaty Perdue, one of those juicy 
Oven Stuffers.” And he boasts of his 
generous hand with butter, choles- 
terol be damned. His nod to dieting: 
“I eat one meal a day. I find that it 
works for me as an old adult.” 

A self-taught cook, Denning 
learned from his mother what not to 
like. “She was one of the first health 
nuts," he recalls. “Until I was fifteen, I 
never tasted any seasonings. She al- 
Bob Denning, above left, swears by a 
500-degree oven and a Le Creuset pot 
for many favorite dishes, including 
braised beef with endive, left. Right: 


Risotto with lime and shrimp. Flatware 
by Christofle. Details see Resources. 


ways said good cooks have bad stom- 
achs. Anything with butter she called a 
suicide meal." He credits the French 
couple who cooked for him for twenty 
years with having formed his taste for 
what he calls "bourgeois, not cruise 
boat, French" and his partner Vincent 
Fourcade with being his best critic. 
“He sat in kitchens all his life. He can’t 
cook but he’s French and can tell when 
something is wrong. He tells me when 
a dish is too fancy.” 

In cooking 


g, 
principle that is simplicity itself: 


Denning adheres to a 


nearly everything—fish, shrimp, 
beef, or chicken—can be roasted in a 
500-degree oven on a bed of vegeta- 
bles in a 4'5-quart Le Creuset pot. 
"It's foolproof, even in lousy ovens,” 
he insists. At first his technique sounds 
a little cavalier: “I read recipes all the 
time, but I can’t follow one, so I fake 
my way through it” is hardly the stuff 
that inspires trust. But the hot-oven 
method makes sense. Once the pro- 
cess is demystified, the cook is free 
to embellish, to experiment with dif- 
ferent vegetable combinations and 
seasonings—poultry with carrots, 
celery, whole shallots, and bunches 
of fresh thyme or a combination of 
endive, leeks, and peppers with beef. 

Ease is important to Denning. 71 
hate fuss. I'm a slave to the Cuisinart, 
but L only know how to use the metal 
blade. One time I lost the attachment 
and I thought Га lose my mind. 
When I finally got a replacement 
part, I kissed it." 

What other equipment does a dec- 
orator put in his kitchen? "In the 
country I have three disposals, three 
sinks, and two ovens." One of the ov- 
ens, a Garland, has never been fired 
up. “It’s filled with pots, and I’m too 
lazy to take them out. Instead I use 
an electric oven—terribly low-class 
but self-cleaning,” Denning says. 


For a decorator who is known for 
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doing things on a grand scale, he 
proffers some remarkably practical 
entertaining advice. His one rule is 
that soup plates rest on silver dishes: 
“I hate place mats.” For water glass- 
es, his choice is big tumblers, the kind 
from Pottery Barn. “And I'd love one 
of those two-tiered side tables from 


“Cooking is 
like decorating— 


it never bores те,” 
says Denning 


Chocolate marquise in a soufflé 
dish by Spode. 


an import store in the dining room 
stocked with serving spoons so you 
never have to get up during dinner.” 
Denning rarely cooks for himself; 
he thrives on the big production. 
“Cooking for people is a great joy, 
but once dinner is on the table, that’s 
the end for me,” he says with a smile. 
“Then I wish they'd all go home." 


BRAISED FILLET OF BEEF 


pounds fillet of beef, trimmed of fat 
cloves garlic, chopped 
tablespoons olive oil 
large endive leaves 
leeks, chopped 
И large white onion, coarsely 
chopped 
Bunch fresh thyme 
Salt and freshly ground pepper 
Y cup white wine 
Yı cup plus dash Pernod 
4 tablespoons vinegar 
1 red pepper, cut into strips 
1 
| 


N © OC N + 


green pepper, cut into strips 
yellow pepper, cut into strips 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 


80 


Preheat oven to 500 degrees. In a large 


frying pan, thoroughly brown beef 


and garlic in 2 tablespoons olive oil 
over high heat. In a 4/4-quart enamel 
Le Creuset pot or Dutch oven, arrange 
6of the endive leaves, the leeks, onion, 
and thyme. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Pour wine, Y, cup Pernod, the vin- 
egar, and 4 tablespoons olive oil over 
vegetable mixture. Put browned meat 
on top of bed of vegetables, cover pot, 
and braise 45 minutes. Remove cover 
and cook additional 15 minutes. Re- 
move meat from pan and cut into \- 
inch slices when cool. 

In a separate frying pan, sauté re- 
maining endive over high heat in re- 
maining oil and dash of Pernod until 
the leaves are lightly coated, but have 
not lost their shape. Remove from pan. 
Cook peppers in the same way. 

Line bottom of a serving dish with a 
layer of braised vegetables and top with 
a layer of sliced beef. Alternate layers 
of vegetables and beef, ending with 
meat. Carefully stand lightly cooked 
endive leaves and pepper strips 
around the edge of dish. Sprinkle with 
parsley. Serves 4-6. 


ROAST CHICKEN 
1 roasting chicken, about 3/2 pounds 
Salt 
Freshly ground pepper 
1 white onion, halved 
6 sprigs parsley 
6 sprigs thyme 
3 stalks celery 
3 carrots 
6 large shallots, peeled 
№ pound mushrooms 
И cup olive oil 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
2 tablespoons chopped tarragon 


Preheat oven to 500 degrees. Wash and 
dry chicken. Season chicken inside and 
out with salt and pepper. Stuff onion, 
parsley sprigs, and thyme into cavity 


and truss bird. Cut celery stalks in half 


lengthwise, then across. Cut carrots 
into quarters, then halves. Leave shal- 
lots and mushrooms whole. Line bot- 
tom of a 4'5-quart enamel pot with 
celery, carrots, shallots, and mush- 
rooms. Place chicken on top of vegeta- 
bles. Pour olive oil over chicken. Roast, 
basting frequently, until meat ther- 
mometer registers 160 degrees when 
inserted in thigh, about 45—50 min- 
utes. Sprinkle with chopped parsley 
and tarragon. Serves 4. 


RISOTTO WITH LIME AND SHRIMP 


6 tablespoons olive oil 

Y large onion, chopped 
7 large shallots, chopped 
2 garlic cloves, chopped 


24 jumbo shrimp, peeled 
and deveined 
2 pounds arborio rice 
1 teaspoon coarse kosher salt 
1 cup white wine 
Ye teaspoon saffron 
1 cup fish broth, heated 
3 cups chicken broth 
Juice of 3 limes 
1⁄4 cup plus 2 tablespoons 
grated Parmesan 
bunch Italian parsley, chopped 
Freshly ground pepper 


— 


In a heavy-bottomed enamel pot, heat 
4 tablespoons olive oil and sauté on- 
ions, shallots, garlic, and half of the 
shrimp. As soon as shrimp are cooked, 
about 3—4 minutes, remove from pan 
and cut into V4-inch pieces. Reserve. 

Add rice to pot and sauté over medi- 
um-high heat, stirring constantly, until 
rice is coated with oil. Season with ko- 
sher salt. Stir in wine, Y cup at a time, 
allowing the rice to absorb most of the 
liquid each time. Add saffron and fish 
broth, № cup at a time. Stirring vigor- 
ously, add Y cup of the chicken broth, 
then Ys of the lime juice, then the re- 
mainder of the chicken broth in /2-сир 
portions. Never allow rice to dry out. 
Add cooked shrimp and let mixture sim- 
mer gently, stirring often. When rice is 
still slightly chewy, mix in Уі cup Par- 
mesan and remaining lime juice. 

Meanwhile, in a frying pan sauté 
remaining shrimp over high heat in 2 
tablespoons oil. Stir in all but 2 table- 
spoons parsley and set aside. 

Inlarge serving bowl, mound risotto 
and garnish with whole shrimp. Sprin- 
kle on remaining parsley and Parme- 
san. Add freshly ground pepper to 
taste. Serve immediately. Serves 4—6. 


CHOCOLATE MARQUISE 


и pound butter 
10 ounces semisweet chocolate 
8 eggs, separated 
Yı cup Cognac 
Cocoa powder 
Confectioners’ sugar 


Melt butter and chocolate in a double 
boiler. Pour into large mixing bowl and 
refrigerate 15 minutes. Stir | egg yolk 
ata time into mixing bowl with the but- 
ter and chocolate until all 8 yolks are in- 
corporated. Add Cognac and stir. 
Meanwhile, in a separate bowl beat 
egg whites until soft peaks form. Grad- 
ually fold whites into chocolate mix- 
ture until color is even, not streaked. 
Spoon mixture into 8-inch soufflé dish 
and chill in freezer at least 3 hours (or 
maximum of 24 hours). To serve, 
sprinkle with cocoa powder and con- 
fectioners’ sugar. Serves 8. @ 
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Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with 
no visible means of support. 

Imagine a window shade 
so soft and sheer you can enjoy 
a sunlit scene through it, without 
glare or fading. 

Still with us? Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings. 


Р T Soft, 
> k sheer fabric, 
a front and back. 


Even the 

М "slats" are soft. 
BEN 
But as you can see, 

pictures do the job better than 

our words or your imagination. 
Pictures can give you an idea of 

the sleek simplicity of Silhouette. 

lis appropriateness to any style 

of interior. And the way it 

controls any shading of light. 

But not even the best 
photograph can show you its full 
range of colors. Or demonstrate 
its luxurious, silken feel. Or the 
way its special finish repels dust 
and soil. 

For that, we suggest you 
phone "SILHOUETTE ANSWERS” at 
1-800-22-STYLE (М, ВАМ - 8PM EST) 
and ask for a free brochure to read 
and a real sample to examine. 

Or write us at Silhouette 
Answers, Two Duette Way, 
Broomfield, CO 80020. In 
Canada, call 1-800-265-1363. 

Silhouette window shadings. 
Beyond shades. Beyond blinds. 

Beyond description. 


Hunter Douglas: your source for 
Silhouette shadings, Duette® shades, 
pleated shades, horizontal and vertical 


INTRODUCING SOFT, SHEER SILHOUETTE: Kosa 
ІТ FEELS LIKE A CURTAIN. IT WORKS LIKE A BLIND. 
AND YOU CAN'T REALLY CALL IT A SH 


HunterDouglas 
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Window Shadings 


ALL ACROSS EUROPE, 
AS THE NEW DAY ARRIVES, 


New Town Hall, Munich. 


FRANCE ITALY SWEDEN SPAIN BELGIUM 
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WITH THE MOST NONSTOPS TO EUROPE. 


It happens in London and in Paris just as the cities start to stir. 
It happens in Frankfurt and Munich, Zurich and Milan. In Stockholm, Glasgow, 
Brussels, Manchester, Madrid. And in June, it will happen in Berlin. 
All across Europe, American arrives just as the day begins. So whatever 
brings you to Europe, fly the airline that has brought Europe closer 
than ever before. As close, in fact, as tomorrow morning. 


Airlines 
Something special to Europe. 


Schedules subject to change. 


SWITZERLAND SCOTLAND ENGLAND GERMANY 
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The Allure of Arles 


The Grand Hotel Nord- 
Pinus renews the attractions that 
drew everyone from Henry 
James to Simone Signoret 


Вү CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


A statue of the poet 
Frédéric Mistral, top, 
stands before the 
entrance to the hotel. 
Above: Christian 
Lacroix’s Nord-Pinus 
boutique. Above 
right: The bar where 
Picasso caroused 
after the bullfights. 
Right: Wrought-iron 
beds and antiques 

in suite number 10. 


TRAVEL 


hotel with a soul,” Jean Cocteau said of the 

Grand Hôtel Nord-Pinus in Arles. Historian 

James Pope-Hennessy urged travelers to follow 
Stendhal and Mérimée and put up at the hotel so that 
they might “supplement routine sight-seeing with per- 
sonal observation of the city’s rather torpid life.” The 
bon vivant Rory Cameron always chose the Nord-Pinus 
for the ancient Roman fragments that are incorporated 
into part of its facade—a reminder that Arles once 
served as the capital of Roman Gaul. On his "little tour in 
France" in 1882, Henry James was seduced by the same 
relics, risking the plate of tripe he feared awaited him in- 
side "for the sake of this exceptional ornament." 

"For me as a child the Nord-Pinus was the temple of 
vacationing society and above all of tauromachy," says 
couturier Christian La- 
croix, perhaps the most 
famous contemporary 
Arlésien. "I remember so 
well Germaine, high 
priestess of the temple, 
in her pastel suits—ad- 
ulated, feared." The re- 
doubtable Germaine, 
who had once been a 
singer, and her husband, 
Jean Bessiére, a former 
music hall clown, took 
over the hotel in 1927 
and propelled it into 
fashionability. After 
Bessiére died in 1975, 
Lacroix recalls, ‘‘the 
shutters closed, the walls 
began to crack, and the 
salons became inhabited 
with ghosts. But the an- 
tique gods of the Forum 
had another fate in mind 
for the Nord-Pinus.” 

Itis the nostalgic vision 
of Anne Igou, the young 
Provencale who acquired 
the Nord-Pinus from 
Germaine Bessiére in 
1987, that makes it possi- 
ble to experience Arles 
today at its most intimate 
and stylish. A native of 
the marshy Camargue, 
just south of Arles, Igou 
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grew up in the glamorous shadow of 
the Nord-Pinus’s passing patrons: 
the snake-hipped matador Domin- 
guin, Picasso, Christian Bérard, Yves 
Montand, and Simone Signoret, all 
of whom might be thrown together 
for a pastis before attending the bull- 
fights in Arles’s Roman arena. 

The city is still devoted to the cult 
of the bull, with a sporting season 
that opens this year on Easter weck- 
end. In the traditional competition 
known as “la course camarguaise,” 
men enter the arena on foot, armed 
only with hand rakes, and try to 
snare the rosette attached to the ani- 
mal's forehead and the tassels and 
string twisted around its horns. Eas- 
ter weekend and September 12 and 
13 are the occasions for this season's 
full-blown bullfights, the latter 
in celebration of the local rice har- 
vest. Not that bulls are the city's only 
attraction: in July, Arles hosts a pho- 
tography festival of exhibits and 
workshops, an event that dates back 
to 1934. The Nord-Pinus does its 
part with permanent displays of the 
work of Peter Lindbergh, Dominique 
Issermann, and Francois Halard. 

In rehabilitating the hotel, Anne 
Igou sought to re-create a rakish, al- 
most underworld atmosphere that 
would be especially hospitable to art- 
ists. During the slow winter months, 
painters and sculptors whose work is 
shown informally in the hotel are al- 
lowed to use vacant rooms as studio 
space. The cartoonish three-dimen- 
sional cardboard ballerinas and trou- 
badours of Mathias and Nathalie 
have come to symbolize the insouci- 
ant style of the place. 

This being Arles, the backdrop for 
the various art exhibits tells a bold 
story of bull worship: Igou hung vin- 
tage posters announcing corridas in 
Madrid and Valencia in the stairwell; 
a mounted bull's head went up in the 
bar above a vitrine containing a se- 
quined matador's jacket; and kitsch 
foulards printed with images of the 
charging animal were framed for the 
guest rooms. Taking in the over- 
stuffed leather club chairs and giant 
terra-cotta olive jars in the lobby, the 
expansive bathrooms, and the Span- 
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ish beds of swirling wrought iron 
made up with old-fashioned square 
quilts and white piqué bedspreads, 
the French government gave Igou’s 
efforts four stars. 


Her restrained rehabilitation of 


the Nord-Pinus also includes a bras- 
serie under the direction of Bernard 
Dumas, chef-owner of Le Vaccares, 
generally regarded as the finest res- 
taurant in Arles. And the choicest 
suite, number 10, Rory Cameron's 
favorite, has again become the pre- 
serve of the matadors: since the hotel 
reopened in 1989 after fourteen 
years of inactivity, young men with 
romantic names like Chamaco, 
Espartaco, and Manzanares have 
spent nervous nights before their ap- 
pearances in the arena in the room 
overlooking the place du Forum, 
with its statue of the Provençal poet 
Frédéric Mistral sentimentally en- 
closed by a fence of tridents, an em- 
blem of the Camargue. 

Last spring Christian Lacroix 
chose the hotel as the site of a vest- 
pocket boutique scented with laven- 


TRAVEL @ 


"For me as a child 
the Nord-Pinus was 
the temple of 
vacationing society 
and above all of 
tauromachy," says 
Christian Lacroix 


der and decorated by Jean-Louis 
Riccardi with the giddiness of a 
1950s hatbox. Many of the flamboy- 
ant accessories, sold to the beat of the 
Gipsy Kings, also native sons, are 
adorned with taurine motifs. "Anne 
has revived the Nord-Pinus with sub- 
tlety and affection,” says the couturi- 
er. “The toreadors are back and with 
them not only those like me who 
yearn for the past but all those who 
want to feel like Arlésiens." (Grand 
Hotel Nord-Pinus, place du Forum, 
13200 Arles; 90-93-4444) а 
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The Vuitton world. 
Clockwise from top 
left: Founder Louis 
Vuitton; America’s 
Cup contenders, 1886; 
new Louis Vuitton 
Cup bags; tea case for 
а maharajah, 1926; 
secrétaire for Leopold 
Stokowski, 1936; 
explorer’s bed/trunk, 
1879; Vuitton logo 
pennants. Details 
see Resources 


THE LOUIS VUITTON STORY BEGAN IN 1837 
when the founder of the luggage dynasty 
walked into Paris from the Jura looking for 
work. He apprenticed himself to a trunk- 
maker and packer and was sent to the great 
houses to prepare ladies’ trunks for stage- 
coach trips. He even packed up for Empress 
Eugénie. Vuitton opened his own shop in 1854; its 
success was soon secured with his invention of flat 
trunks, which could be piled onto trains and steamers, 
unlike traditional domed trunks. As the art of traveling 
evolved, the Vuitton family kept pace with a succession 
of luxurious trunks and suitcases for clients ranging 
from African explorers to Coco Chanel and the Aga” 
Khan. In an effort to foil imitators, the signature LV mo- 
tif was designed in 1896. Today the company has 150 4 
boutiques and is still on the cutting edge. To сопийетоё 4 
rate the Louis Vuitton Cup—the America’s | 
Jenger trials in San Diego this spring— Vuitton 
| ing a limited edition of seaworthy blue ba 
Starck has also created a scarf for the < 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: COURTESY LOUIS VUITTON ARCHIVES; BEKEN OF COWES; 
NC; COURTESY LOUIS VUITTON ARCHIVES (3); KELLY STRIBLING SUTHERLAND 
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I WANT TO EXPRESS myself. I’m tired of having what other people 


choose for me,” said my hostess as she guided me through her extravagantly propor- 
tioned house. A few years ago I definitely would have said that self-expression in deco- 
rating was a noble goal. But the more I look at successful houses, the more firmly I 
become convinced that responsibility goes hand in hand with space. The good news 
about the 1990s, with all their economic and social turmoil, is 
that we are being forced to select our possessions with greater 
care; self-expression now often means self-editing. There is 
also a growing regard for decorative solutions that are not 
necessarily fueled by money—the idiosyncratic apartments 
of fashion photographer Mario Testino and designer Anna 
Sui achieve their own particular grace with trophies carried 
home from flea markets and local antiques shops. Some peo- 
ple, such as noted decorator Albert Hadley, can seamlessly 
incorporate the eccentric element; in his tasteful rooms ob- 
jects, furniture, and art look as though they were born to oc- 
cupy their present spot. Even when all the elements are 
sublime, experience gives a special edge. Architect Frangois 
de Menil’s dining room composition—a Shaker table, Josef 
Hoffmann chairs, and a 1956 Rothko—reflects his years of 
collecting and education. The role of balance and propor- 
tion, always governing factors, is demonstrated in the classi- 
cally English-style Chicago house, decorated by the preeminent London firm of 
Colefax & Fowler, where symmetry and order hold sway over an abundance of porce- 
lains, drawings, and furniture. As for self-expression in decorating, in its successful 
incarnations it is governed by an equal mix of originality and knowledge—and an un- 


derstanding of one’s responsibility to space. 


Var Masse 


EDITOR IN CHIEF 


In Albert Hadley’s 
living room, a 
table by Mark 
Sciarrillo stands 
on a Navajo rug. 
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‚ hangs above а ston 
mantelpiece designed by the 
architect. The attenuated 
contours of an Alberto 
Giacometti lamp contrast with 
the robust curves of a René 


тіне. torso and а Menil 
d. De ; 


ails see Resources. 


u Modern masterpieces are right at home in the 
New York apartment architect Francois de Menil 
renovated for his family. By Mildred F. Schmertz 


Photographs by Scott Frances Produced by Charles Gandee 


Any one of the Menils’ 
paintings, sculptures, chairs, 
tables, or other objects could 
be given pride of place in 

an anthology of its period 


RCHITECT FRANCOIS DE MENIL, HIS WIFE, 
Susan, and their son live with disarming 
ease and grace amid a collection of twen- 
tieth-century art that museum curators 
anywhere would kill for. The couple’s 

New York apartment, filled though it 

is with Picassos, Magrittes, and Roth- 
kos, sculptures in the form of lamps by Alberto Giaco- 
metti, and furniture by Josef Hoffmann, Otto Wagner, 
Adolf Loos, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Gustav Stickley, 
is neither awesome nor intimidating, because of the dis- 
cernment, personal sensibility, and skill the Menils have 
applied to their surroundings. 

If any one of the paintings, drawings, sculptures, 
chairs, tables, or other objects were exhibited in a muse- 
um, it could be given pride of place in an anthology of its 
period. Taken together, however, as arranged by the 
Menils in happy disregard of curatorial categories and 
hierarchies, the collection tells a consistent story of peo- 
ple who are very much at home with art. The apartment, 
ina handsome prewar building, retains the well-propor- 
tioned, well-lit, but not unusually large rooms of its origi- 
nal layout. Francois de Menil believed that “to remove all 
the walls and do some modernist curves and weirdness 
would have been inappropriate.” Because the rooms are 
in fact similar in scale and shape to those designed by the 
Wiener Sezession and Prairie School architects for art- 
ists, intellectuals, and connoisseurs who scorned preten- 
tious opulence, the effect is domestic, comfortable, even 
relatively modest—with none of the grandiosity that all 
too often accompanies the will to collect. The very best 
turn-of-the-century furniture, whether dispersed from 
houses in Vienna or Glasgow or Oak Park, can seem like 
ghostly relics perched on museum pedestals or adrift in 
the boundless space of lofts. In the Menil apartment, 
these pieces once again come into their own. 

All the same, there has been no attempt to re-create 
the sort of period interiors for which such furniture was 
designed: in its pure elegant abstraction, the setting is 
unmistakably contemporary. François de Menil re- 
moved all existing paneling, cabinetwork, moldings, and 
trim, refacing the walls with plain plaster surfaces edged 
in steamed beechwood. His only direct references to the 
historic provenance of the furniture are in homage to 
Hoffmann’s ornamental grids, subtly reinvented in the 
patterning of glass and beechwood doors and in custom- 
made cabinetwork throughout. Exquisitely simple man- 
telpieces of Virginia black serpentine and gray soapstone 


Mark Rothko’s Olive over Red, opposite, looms behind Josef 
Hoffmann vases on a Shaker table in the dining room. The 
dining room chairs were designed by Hoffmann for the 
Purkersdorf Sanatorium, c. 1903. All carpets by Stark. Above 
left: By the Sea by Jasper Johns is visible through the stainless- 
steel risers and mahogany rail attached to stone treads. Left: 
The guest room combines Robert Rauschenberg’s Levee with a 
Kolo Moser stool, chairs, and desk from Barry Friedman, NYC. 
The custom Menil bed and night table are wood and stainless 
steel. Joseph Cornell boxes are displayed in the bookcase. 


Hoffmann, Wright, and Stickley furniture comes 


into its own again in elegantly abstract rooms 


introduce more monumental geometry—and a sugges- 


tion of classical order—to the living room and library. 
Separating those two rooms is a new bookcase wall whose 
curves (cleanly modern, but not “weird”) are echoed in 
the ceiling and vary the prevailing grid. The spaces have 
all been designed to be accommodating to art in general, 
but not keyed to particular works since the Menils expect 
to move pieces in and out of storage as they continue to 
acquire. Much of the collection was bought without any 
specific installation in mind. François de Menil reports 
that he bid on the Stickley sofa in the living room, “some- 
what over Susan’s objections,” before the room itself 
took shape. “I thought the sofa was fantastic looking, but 
since we didn't have any place to put it, we stored it.” The 
Shaker table in the dining room is another favorite object 
whose desirability was never linked toa preordained site. 

Collecting began for Francois de Menil long before he 
ever thought he would become an architect. The son of 
noted art patrons, Dominique and the late John de 
Menil, his visual education started early: “In some ways it 
could be said I grew up in a museum.” He acquired his 
first piece in 1966, when he was twenty-one, a Jean Tin- 
guely motorized steel manikin. “I bought his Dissecting 
Machine and a Ferrari. They both cost the same.” By 


then, Menil had also begun to make films in France, 
choosing as his subject the lives and works of Tinguely 
and Niki de Saint-Phalle. Eventually he was to do a film 
on the work of Mark di Suvero. “It was a classic kind of 
documentary. Mark’s sculptures are all about space, and 
I think that in many ways, even as a filmmaker, I had a 
relationship with architecture all along." Filmmaking led 
to film producing and collaboration on a commercial 
success, Stir Crazy, starring Richard Pryor and Gene 
Wilder and directed by Sidney Poitier. But Menil had 
come to feel that the frustrations he experienced in the 
world of motion pictures—and, briefly, the Broadway 
theater—outweighed his successes. 

In 1977, while pursuing his career in filmmaking, he 
engaged the Corbusian modernist architect Charles 


A Gustav Stickley sofa in the living room, opposite, stands with 
its back to the curved bookcase and an angled portal that leads 
to the library beyond. The opening offers a glimpse of a Ken 
Price sculpture and Hoffmann’s reclining chair, or Sitzmaschine. 
Above: The Menils have centered a 1956 Cy Twombly above 

the living room fireplace where a Magritte bottle perches on 

the mantel shelf. A pair of barrel armchairs designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright are grouped with an Otto Wagner stool and a 
cabinet by Adolf Loos. The coffee table, whose base is a 1972 
yard sale find, supports a Cornell box and a Hoffmann vase. 
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Gwathmey, of Gwathmey Siegel & Associates, to reno- 
vate his office. Soon Gwathmey was at work on four oth- 
er projects for Menil: a new house in East Hampton and 
the restoration of others in Manhattan, Houston, and 
Santa Monica. The latter had been designed by Richard 
Neutra in 1938. The 10,000-square-foot East Hampton 
project, with its array of Hoffmann furniture, was 
Gwathmey’s most ambitious house to date. “It was excit- 
ing for Charlie,” Menil recalls. “He always called me the 
patron or the duke, but in a friendly sense. He had a cer- 
tain vision of me, I guess. But he also allowed me into the 
process. He made it fun. I got involved directly." 

In 1983, Menil's involvement in the art of architecture 
became a vocation. At the age of thirty-eight he enrolled 
in the Irwin S. Chanin School of Architecture at New 
York's Cooper Union, an institution where every student 
is granted a full scholarship. The tacit need to justify re- 
ceiving this largesse, combined with the demands of a 
distinguished faculty, makes Cooper a tough school to 
get into and finish. The fact that most of Menil's class- 
mates were just out of high school, as well as his teachers’ 
awareness that their pupil was already a noted patron of 
architecture, can hardly have made his academic life any 


easier. But Menil was too busy (Continued on page 172) 


In the beech-lined kitchen, above, 
chairs by Otto Prutscher, from 
Galerie Metropol, NYC, are 
pulled up to a Menil table. Left: 
A thick glass counter tops master 
bathroom cabinets. Opposite, clock- 
wise from left: In the Menils’ son’s 
room a collection of framed notes 
to the couple from Jean Tinguely 
and Niki de Saint-Phalle hang 
behind a Stickley child’s chair 
and a Menil bed and table. Seated 
in a 1902 Hoffmann chair with 
original leather upholstery, the 
young Menil mimics the pose of 
a 1923 Picasso. A Wagner chair 
faces away from the master bed- 
room TV, flanked by a Hoffmann 
armchair (beneath a John 
Chamberlain collage) and stool 
(near the dressing table). Custom 
cabinets hold an African mask 
and Susan de Menil’s collection 
of Kelly bags from Hermes. 


The effect is comfortable, even relatively modest, with none of 


he will to collect 
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The “Jimi Hendrix fantasy 
chair” in the living room 
was painted by CeCe 
Kieselstein-Cord’s brother 
Chris Eddy; the bamboo 
furniture came from her 
grandmother’s sleeping 
porch. “The only thing we 
bought was fabric,” says 
decorator Greg Jordan. 
Details see Resources. 
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“I would rather stay 
in my angel house,” 


T ALL REALLY STARTED," SAYS NEW YORK DECO- 
rator Greg Jordan, “when CeCe invited me to 
go to the Cattle Barons’ Ball in Dallas. When I 
got there she said, ‘You know, we're buying a 
new house around the corner. Should we 
throw out all this furniture?’ ” 
“I wasn’t going to throw it out,” interjects 
CeCe Kieselstein-Cord. “It was Barry,” she 
says, referring to her designer husband. “Barry was go- 
ing to throw it all out.” 
“I said, “Let's use everything we've got—we'll slipcover 
everything,’ ” Greg continues. 
“And I said, ‘I hate slipcovers. They slip around.’ ” 
“Then we were visiting friends,” Greg says, “and I no- 


ticed that they had the 


most unbelievable zin- 
nia patch. CeCe and 
Barry have these pieces 
of beautiful brightly 
painted furniture, and 
I knew that zinnia col- 
ors would work.” 

“T thought he was 
having a spell! He starts pulling up these zinnias and put- 
ting them in a little plastic bag.” CeCe shakes her head. 
“Remember, you're dealing with somebody who doesn't 
like color—me. I won't have color and I won't have pat- 
tern near me. I said to Greg, ‘Have you lost your mind?’ I 
called Barry and said, ‘Greg’s gone crazy. All I told him 
was I wanted a Santa Fe—looking house and he’s making 
it into a zinnia patch.’ ” 

Listening to these two talk about the Kieselstein- 
Cords’ Dallas house is more like hearing an irrepressible 
comedy team perform a favorite turn than hearing two 
exacting pros discuss a decorating project. If she de- 


says CeCe, “than 
go to Le Cirque” 
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clares she hates orange “with a passion,” he’s sure to re- 
spond, “We're going to do a chili pepper red on 
absolutely everything.” 

The Kieselstein-Cords bought the house in question in 
June 1990 to replace their Dallas “courtin’ house,” where 
CeCe was living when she met Barry. They had used the 
old place as a pied-a-terre, and CeCe had stashed in the 
attic boxes of memorabilia from her childhood in Louisi- 
ana and her college years in Dallas and Madrid. When 
they decided they needed a more comfortable space, she 
settled on a small yellow house with wisteria vines in full 
bloom, right around the corner: “It was a perfect little- 
old-lady cottage. That’s why I loved it.” 

Today there's a remarkable amount of orange for a lit- 
tle old lady’s cottage, not to mention 
the yellows, greens, and reds and the 
border of hand-painted chili pep- 
pers in the kitchen. And CeCe loves it 
all. For her, what she calls her “angel 
house,” after a collection of Mexican 
tin figures, is а getaway from her hec- 
tic life in New York and a link with 
her own southern past. For her hus- 
band, it’s a regional headquarters for 
the ever-expanding operations of his 
lines of jewelry, belts, and handbags. 
And for both of them and their 
daughter, Elisabeth Anne, the house 
is fun. “It’s like going to camp,” says 
CeCe. “I would rather go and stay in 
my little angel house and eat cheese 
roll-ups than go to Le Cirque or 
those balls or any of that stuff!” 

The credit, CeCe says, belongs to 
Greg, who also decorated the fam- 
ilys Manhattan and Millbrook, New 
York, residences. “Let me tell you about me and decorat- 
ing,” she declares. “They just don’t agree. I hate it. I want 
everything fixed that very minute. It usually doesn’t 
work that way, but it does with Greg. I trust him implicit- 
ly.” The zinnia picking tested her faith, she allows, “but 
finally I closed my eyes and handed it over to him.” 

After CeCe’s friend Carol Taylor stripped wallpaper 
and did some cosmetic work, Greg and his assistant, Rob- 
ert Southern, took over. Working on a shoestring bud- 
get, Greg and Robert sorted through the furniture in the 
courtin’ house, ploughed through boxes in the attic, and 
salvaged treasures from the dilapidated garage. After 
only five weeks the house was finished, and Greg wel- 
comed the family with a pitcher of homemade lemonade 
and cookies on the porch. 


For CeCe, above left, with her husband, Barry, and daughter, 
Elisabeth Anne, the Dallas house is a “total escape” from 

life in New York. “I love my cantina,” she says of the dining 
room, opposite. “It’s like sitting in a Mexican restaurant.” The 
rugs, the furniture, even the shades, came from the house 
around the corner where CeCe lived before her marriage. 


“This place is really a scrapbook of CeCe’s past,” he 
says, pointing out the Victorian chairs that belonged to 
CeCe’s Aunt Anne and the bamboo couch that was once 
on her grandmother’s sleeping porch. “The only thing 
we bought was fabric for the curtains and slipcovers, for 
less than $30 a yard.” This house is dramatically differ- 
ent from the couple’s understated Manhattan apartment 
and their Millbrook house, which tend toward darker 
shades; Barry played a more active role in those decorat- 
ing schemes. The clear bright colors and informal atmo- 
sphere of the Dallas cottage simply reveal another facet 
of his clients’ characters, Greg explains. “The challenge 
for a decorator is to figure out what makes a client singu- 
lar and then translate that to an environment that is 
unique. Every project I do looks completely different.” 

CeCe interrupts—but this time to agree: “There’s not 
another house like this anywhere. And I'm telling you 
the one thing about this house: when you walk in the 
front door, you just start smiling.” @ 


A vase of gerberas in front of the newly slipcovered living 
room sofa, above left, proves the perfect match for a palette 
inspired by a patch of zinnias. Left: In the kitchen a cabinet, 
the stove hood, and a hand-painted frieze pick up the chili 
pepper red theme that runs through the house. Above: The tin 
cutouts that hang above a simple Irish cupboard in the dining 
room are the resident spirits of CeCe’s “angel house.” Opposite: 
When CeCe was a child, her bed was done up in French 
provincial style; now it is the color of a pale yellow zinnia, with 
an antique quilt and a canopy of pieced-together bandannas. 
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DOYENNES OF THE 
SMART SET HAD ABSOLUTE FAITH 


IN GEORGE STACEY’S SENSE OF 


BLUE-BLOOD STYLE. By MARK HAMPTON 


Produced by Jacqueline Gonnet 


JOHN RAWLINGS 


NE DAY LAST 
year I went to 
see a house in 
East Hampton 
that George Sta- 
cey decorated near- 
ly thirty years ago for a woman who 
lives there still. Paradoxically, 
though her rooms continue to bear 
the Stacey stamp of boldly stylized 
chic, they have aged to a mellowness 
rarely found in fashionable interiors 
of the not-so-distant past. Many of us 
redecorate to erase once-trendy 
flaws, the unconscious mistakes we 
made trying to be in style. And back 
in the sixties, when this lovely East 
Hampton house was being done up, 
there were a lot of popular trends 
that are now, mercifully, almost im- 
possible to remember. George Sta- 
cey, however, never embraced Mylar 
wallpaper or chrome and plastic ta- 
bles—or the fads of any other era. 

He has always relied on strong col- 
or schemes and carefully selected 
furniture and objects, each piece 
beautiful on its own but arranged 
with an exquisite sense of balance 
and logic. Brilliant hues are played 
off against dark or smoky tones with 
old-master bravura (if George had 
gone in for painting altarpieces, the 
mostimportant figures would almost 
certainly have been dressed in red 
and green or yellow and blue, shim- 
mering with gold or silver high- 
lights). And because George is a 
classicist of sorts, as well as the pos- 
sessor of a fine and highly trained 
eye, his decorative compositions 
have crossed the years intact, carry- 
ing their beauty with them. 

George is incapable of incoher- 
ence or confusion—in his work or in 
conversation. A man of well-chosen 
words and enormous wit, he knows 


Minnie Astor consults George Stacey 
in 1948 in the Manhattan living room 
he decorated for her. Balancing intense 
color and brilliant highlights, Stacey 
offset deep blue walls with a Venetian 
mirror and crystal sconces, crimson 
benches, and chintz-covered chairs. 


no greater pleasure than to sit and 
engage in the kind of chat that pokes 
fun at everything and everybody— 
except for the seriously absorbing 
topics of architecture and decoration 
and the distinguished and stylish 
people who have been his friends 
and clients for all his professional 
life. This love of amusing talk has 


guided him in his arrangement of 


rooms, which have without excep- 
tion been designed for intelligent, 
comfortable habitation. They have 
never been the kind of glamorous set 
pieces that look striking in photo- 
graphs but are murder to sit in. Yet 
George has always admired glam- 
our, both in people and in houses. 

If you were to see him dressed in 
his customary black turtleneck, black 
coat, and black hat, you might think 
he was a private detective. His 
speech, however, is pure Connecti- 
cut Yankee, which is what he is. The 
only child of two only children, he 
was born in Stratford, Connecticut, 
in 1901. His father owned a lumber 
mill, but the family business did not 
appeal to George, who preferred to 
spend his time drawing house plans 
(his favorite building in Stratford 
was a sea captain's Greek revival 
house with a compass built into the 
newel post). After high school he 
worked in a Bridgeport decorator's 
shop and saved his money—a wise 
practice, because when he decided to 
set off for design school, a course his 
father opposed, he had to go it alone. 
But after the Parsons School of De- 
sign in New York had awarded 
George two scholarships, parental 
disapproval was finally overcome. 

One of these scholarships came 
about because the famous Parsons 
teacher William Odom recognized 
George's talent and administered a 
particularly skillful test of his eye. On 
the pretext of delivering some school 
papers, he was summoned to 
Odom’s Fifth Avenue apartment. As 
George stood there awaiting further 
instructions, he was asked which 
piece of furniture he considered the 


best in the room. He promptly point- 
ed to a commode that must have 
been the owner's favorite piece too, 
because Odom soon arranged for 
him to study in Paris. A new epoch in 
George's life was about to begin, an 
epoch dominated by France and 
things French. The Parsons pro- 
gram in Paris was rigorous and thor- 
ough, involving extensive study in 
museums and hótels particuliers as 
well as bicycle trips into the country- 
side to measure details of cháteaux. 
The American participants, at least 
the most intellectually tenacious 
ones, came away with a deep knowl- 
edge of French architecture and dec- 
oration. George's point of view was 
altered forever. 

Returning to New York two years 
later, he knew he wanted to work for 
one decorator, Rose Cumming, 
whose original use of color and mate- 
rials was both flamboyant and arrest- 
ing. George got the job, but the way 
he tells it his stint with Rose lasted 
only one day. He quit after spending 
eight hours cleaning the cellar. He 
then worked briefly for Taylor & 
Low, a Madison Avenue decorating 
firm owned by Louise Tiffany Tay- 
lor and her sister, Elisabeth Low (lat- 
er famed as society decorator 
Elisabeth Draper). The trouble with 
that job was the drawing assignments 
that fell on his shoulders: despite 
fond memories of sketching abroad, 
he hated to draw on demand. 

Another trip to France was 
planned, undoubtedly for the pur- 
pose of raising his spirits. On his trav- 
els George met Hans Van Nes, a 
young Hoosier who soon became a 
close friend and with whom he de- 
cided to go into the antiques busi- 
ness. The plan was for George to live 
in Paris, find the furniture, and ship 
it back to Van Nes in New York, a 
procedure that worked fine until the 
Depression. (Van Nes went on to be- 
come a respected photographer.) 
More significantly, however, this ar- 
rangement established George's pat- 
tern of spending part of the year in 
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France and part in the United States. 
Го this day he maintains a flat in Par- 
is, a house in a converted barn at 
Houdan, a pied-a-terre in New York 
City, and a small country house in 
Locust Valley, New York, that was 
once a client's squash court. 

It is clear to me, both from 
George's own words and from my 
knowledge of his personality, that he 
was never meant to be an employee 
in somebody else's decorating firm. 
When the antiques business went un- 
der, he struck out on his own. His 
first client, Mrs. Ward Cheney, was 
just the sort of chic woman who came 
to figure prominently in the Stacey 
roster. The list would grow to in- 
clude Mrs. Harrison Williams, all 
three Cushing sisters (Babe, who be- 
came Mrs. William Paley; Betsey, lat- 
er Mrs. John Hay Whitney; and 
Minnie, later Mrs. Vincent Astor), 
Grace Kelly, and Ava Gardner. 
Frances Cheney was the "funniest 
woman I ever knew,” says George, 
still an admirer half a century later. 
Over some twenty years he helped 


For a 1950 Vogue portrait in her Long 
Island living room, above, Babe Paley 
wore a Charles James dress in the spirit 
of Stacey's Victorian-inspired interior. 
Hand-screened canvas walls are the 
backdrop for a Toulouse-Lautrec and a 
sofa tufted in the Belle Époque manner. 
Right: The hallmark Stacey mix of 18th- 
century French gilded furniture and 
comfortable modern upholstery in Ava 
Gardner's house in Madrid, early 1960s. 
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the Cheneys decorate a big new 
house in Locust Valley and several 
apartments and another house in 
Manhattan. The evolution of his 
style can be seen in these rooms. 
There was almost an air of Holly- 
wood drama about the Cheneys' 
1935 country house with its pinkish 
beige palette. In the living room a 
semicircular satin sofa curved be- 
hind a vast round lacquer coffee ta- 
ble, the epitome of sleek moderne 
elegance (the house itself was cin- 
derblock, acclaimed at the time as the 
last word in modernity). As George's 
taste became increasingly romantic, 
he went on in the forties to place a 
square Edwardian banquette in the 
middle of the living room at the cou- 
ples apartment overlooking Central 
Park. The center banquette (or 


Chic women like 
Babe Paley and 

Ava Gardner moved 
from one Stacey 
interior to another 


borne, as it is called in France) exem- 
plified George's ability to assimilate 
Victoriana into his designs. He 
mined the same vein in rooms deco- 
rated for Babe Paley and Betsey 
Whitney during the forties and fif- 
ties. Some of this tufted luxury hints 
at the sumptuous manner of Syrie 
Maugham. I once asked George 
what he thought of Mrs. Maugham. 
“I guess I was pretty impressed,” the 
laconic Yankee allowed. 

The Cheneys' house on Sutton 
Square, with its typical New York 
brownstone proportions, was an ex- 
pression of the deliberately old-fash- 
ioned coziness that has become 
popular once more in the past twenty 
vears. Classic upholstered pieces, 
scaled down in the manner of Wil- 
liam Odom, were combined with 
French and English antiques in vari- 
ous styles. The flowered needlepoint 
living room carpet, an appropriate 
companion to the Cheneys’ collec- 
tion of eighteenth-century embroi- 
dered pictures, was an exception to 
George's long-term preference for 
solid colors underfoot. He favored, 
and still favors, a plain carpet be- 
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Stacey in a photograph by Har 
Van Nes, c. 1939, above. Above 
left: An antechamber in Monaco 
for Princess Grace, 1959. Far 
left: Mrs. Ward Cheney’: 
Island living room, 1935. Left: 
Frances Cheney and her sister 
Gates, 1934. Below le, 
Cheneys’ Sutton Square living 
room in the 1940s, with framed 
embroidery and a needlepoint 
carpet. Below: Betsey Whitney 
and daughters in a room desigr 
for mementos and art, 1945. 
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cause it does not fight with the lines 
of the furniture, and good furniture 
takes precedence over everything 
else. This, by the way, is a central 
point of the Stacey style. Not con- 
cerned with this statement or that, 
George never got wrapped up in the 
complex architectural renovations 
that occupy so much of a decorator’s 
time these days. Nor has he pursued 
the signature look many designers 
strive to achieve through continual 

and highly publicized repetition. 
Throughout his long career, 
George has often used the worn sur- 
faces of antiques—painted wood, 
leather, brass—to counteract the 
brightness of a high-keyed palette. 
The balance of old and new elements 
within a room is strictly even, never 
tipping completely to one side or the 
other. Clients for whom he decorat- 
ed successive houses 


France and things French altered his point of view forever 


lades, he put together rooms of what 
legitimately could be called “timeless 
beauty"—a cliché that would make 
George gag. The Victorian flour- 
ishes with which he embellished New 
York apartments were banished 
from the chateau. There his Con- 
necticut Yankee qualities were fully 
in control. His admiration for the 
Francophile classicism of the Ameri- 
can expatriate Ogden Codman is ap- 
parent; so is a lack of interest in 
period rooms. Instead, he achieved 
the skillful mixture of periods and 
styles that prevails when collectors 
possessing the necessary taste wave 
aside a curatorial concern with dates. 

The years George lived at Neuville 
were also years when he did a great 
deal of work for Princess Grace of 
Monaco and Ava Gardner. While the 
princess was still Grace Kelly, George 
had decorated her New York apart- 


Stacey’s salon at the Chäteau 


de Neuville, c. 1962, above left and apartments un- ment across from the Metropolitan 
Left: A 1945 sketch of his questionably enjoyed Museum, and after she married in 
Long Island house. Below left: watching their collec- 1956, he was asked to cheer up the 
The Neuville boudoir. Opposite, tions of antiques ap- Palais Princier, a job for which even 
clockwise from above right: preciate in value as the crotchety Somerset Maugham 
ridge dim Е. n they moved them complimented him. The projects for 
decorator's living room shows from one Stacey inte- Ava Gardner covered an even longer 
French furniture with a Chinese rior to another—and period and included two houses апа 
coffee table and an Italian the loyalty he in- ап apartment in Madrid as well as 
screen. Mark Hampton's water- — spired is legendary. her London flat. The drawing room 


color of the salon in Stacey's T z А р 
y The many rooms he color scheme in Madrid was quintes- 
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converted barn at Houdan. 
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did for Babe Paley, 
for example, led to commissions for 
an apartment on Gracie Square and a 
Stanford White house in Rhinebeck, 
New York, for Mrs. Paley's sister 
Minnie and her first husband, Vin- 
cent Astor, as well as a house or two 
for Bill Paley's sister and brother-in- 
law, Blanche and Leon Levy. Gover- 
nor and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman 
called on George to do their house 
off Fifth Avenue as well as the pri- 
vate quarters of their official resi- 
dence upstate. At the Governor's 
Mansion, Harriman would introduce 
him as “Minister of the Interior." 

In 1956, George took a twelve- 
year lease on the Cháteau de Neu- 
ville, located between Versailles and 
Dreux. Making the most of harmoni- 
ously proportioned Louis XIII ar- 
chitecture, stone floors, severe 
boiseries, and relatively simple enfi- 


sential Stacey: brown damask sofas, 
gilt chairs covered in red and in yel- 
low, and walls and curtains in a 
mauve gray—all set off by a white 
carpet. The London drawing room 
palette was no less typical, with scar- 
let and forest green fabric on gilt 
chairs, white on the sofa, and again a 
white carpet. The only departure 
from his usual practice was the pres- 
ence of framed panels of antique 
Chinese painted canvas worked into 
the paneling of the room. Like high- 
ly figured carpets, elaborately pat- 
terned wallcovering is, in George's 
opinion, a distraction from the more 
important issue of good furniture. 
Intrinsic quality has always meant 
far more to him than the shifting 
dogma of fashion, and not surpris- 
ingly, he has attracted clients with a 
sure sense of their own style. Mrs. 
William G. (Continued on page 172) 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: B. BOUCHER; NC; DUANE MICHALS; ESTATE OF ANDRÉ KERTÉSZ; B. BOUCHER; FROM HOUSE & GARDEN (SEPTEMBER 1945), COPYRIGHT 1945 THE CONDÉ NAST PUBLICATIONS INC. 


The dining room 
overlooks the porch 
and the studio 
beyond. Opposite: 
Plywood lines the 
main room, divided 
into dining and living 
areas by a fireplace. 
Deutsch’s honey-toned 
palette extends from 
his furniture to his 
hanging sculpture. 
The painting is by 
William Wegman. 
Details see Resources. 


wood and concrete, painter David Deutsch 
composes inimalist hideout. By Heather Smith Maclsaac 


Photographs by John Hall 
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S AYOUNG ARTIST IN THE 
late sixties, David 
Deutsch used to head 
for the Hollywood 
Hills on his motorcy- 
cle just to look at the 
modern cliff- 
hanging houses. But it was the mod- 


est fifties-era Palm Springs motels of 
his childhood that had incubated in 
his head until they emerged more 
than thirty years later as a country 
house and studio. He traded the gen- 
tle clatter of palm fronds for the rus- 
tle of pine boughs in Columbia 
County, New York, but transferred 
the idea of arranging buildings in a 
compound and imparting them with 
an aesthetic that is lean and function- 
al to the point of being nondescript. 
“If he were still alive, І might have 
commissioned Rudolph Schindler,” 
explains Deutsch, “but hiring an ar- 
chitect is like buying art. If you get 
somebody good, in the end it’s his 
house, not yours.” 

The artist’s compound on a parcel 
of land just under 200 acres (a prop- 
erty visually isolated from civilization 
of every sort) is 110 percent Deutsch, 
and he is the first to confess his obses- 
sion. "It's ridiculous but I want to 
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take this project to the very end; I 
wantit to be me me me." Deutsch has 
chosen to express, literally in con- 
crete form, his "almost violent oppo- 
sition" to architectural contrivance. 
The theme of his compound is an ab- 
sence of ornament and referential 
decoration. The materials, plywood 
on the interior and concrete block on 
the exterior, were chosen for "their 
cultural transparency—you see 
them everywhere." 

If, as Deutsch asserts, the trick for 
any artist is to "find a vocabulary and 
make it something big," then his lan- 
guage is rooted in "drab and com- 
monplace" materials, especially 
plywood. “Woodgrain patterns in- 
trigue me," he understates. As early 
as 1969, he created a room of fir ply- 
wood in a Venice, California, build- 
ing that, appropriately enough, 
architect Frank: Gehry took over af- 
ter the artist vacated. Deutsch made 
paintings composed of rotating pan- 
els of plywood, explored the wood's 
optical effects in wall installations, 
and refashioned his city studio and 
loft in plywood. It was inevitable that 
the material would surface in his 
country place. 

A grove of pines at the edge of a 


meadow shelters the group of three 
buildings that make up Deutsch's 
compound. There's a main house of 
two staggered cubes (living areas in 
one, bedroom and bath in the other); 
an L-shaped garage and guesthouse; 
and another cube, this one forty- 
foot-square (he paced a room at the 
Metropolitan Museum to arrive at 
the dimensions), for his painting stu- 
dio. Every room has multiple views, 
every window is a door, even the cen- 
tral pane of the north-facing glass 
wall of the studio. "I like the idea,” he 
says, "of structures that anchor the 
landscape in all directions, with no 
front or back." The views are of a 
panorama of forest and field re- 
markably like that of Deutsch's 
painting, Landscape with Two Anten- 
nae, finished two years prior to his 
buying the land. "Another boost for 


A pine grove, above, shelters the group 
of concrete buildings, which include 
the house, at left, and the studio, right. 
Below: Deutsch's Landscape with Two 
Antennae. Opposite, clockwise from top left: 
Deutsch had fabric woven to resemble 
plywood for his dining chairs. Orange- 
stained cedar frames the porch. The 
artist designed an open-plan kitchen, 
all in plywood. The forty-foot-square 
studio is lit by a wall of windows. 


Deutsch chose plywood and concrete for their "cultural transparency" 


the life-follows-art theory,” he jests. 
Much as Deutsch likes cross-coun- 
try skiing and fly fishing, he insists 
that the country means nothing to 
him unless he can work. His guests 
are often left to their own devices 
during the day while he paints. At 
mealtimes, they gather around a din- 
ing room table with views of the 
kitchen, the screened porch, and be- 
yond a fireplace to the living room. It 
is a total plywood environment, save 
for the heated concrete floor. 
Deutsch’s furniture is an exploration 


of intersecting plywood planes. 
Pushed together, the dining chairs 
form benches on either side of the ta- 
ble. Twin sofas and ottomans in the 
living room are upholstered in fabric 
he had specially woven to resemble 
plywood. “Furniture made out of 
anything else would be decadent 
next to walls of such acommon mate- 
rial,” states Deutsch, who collects no 
objects, only his friends’ art. Offset- 
ting the warmth of the wood are the 


master bedroom fireplace and bath- 


tub in concrete pyramid block and 
the kitchen and bathroom surfaces 
tiled in Italian glass in shades of 
green and blue. 

As committed as David Deutsch is 
to common materials and no-frills 
architecture, it is an Opposition to 
mediocrity that fuels him. His com- 
pound is a strong statement and he is 
proud that it does not kowtow to any 
trend or taste—particularly, as luck 
would have it, that of the local tax as- 
sessor, who lowered Deutsch's taxes 
after noting his improvements as 
"temporary shelter." @ 


Committed though Deutsch is to no-frills 
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architecture, it is opposition to mediocrity that fuels him 
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Deutsch's bedroom faces west, 

but morning light spills over the 
headboard-partition that-screens 

the bathroom. A skylight enables 
the sun to accentuate the forms 

of the concrete pyramid block fire- 
place. A/D Gallery in New York 
commissioned Deutsch's standing 
desk, which һе made out of lawn 
furniture materials. Opposite: Italian 
glass tiles cover the poured concrete 
tub and separate shower arez 
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| love this room because 
it’s otherworldly,” says 
Anna Sui, opposite, in 
what she calls her Brian 
Jones jacket. A life-size 
mannequin of Diana 
Vreeland clad in Sui’s 
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ANNA SUI'S LIVING ROOM 


#39: П И revolution began quite by 
1 4 `: N $3 i chance when the fashion de- 
| 12. signer's best friends, pho- % 
1 2%: : E i tographer Steven Meiseland 
} $1 9 4 Keeble Cavaco & Duka’s cre- 
? 1 : 1 f ative director, Paul Cavaco, 
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; came over to visit. After ten Ж 

: 24: } u years of living in a sea of 
I clothing racks and filing cab- 
inets, Sui had developed a 
longing for floors clean 
enough to walk on. “When 
қ ж Steven heard me musing 
З about sanding the floors, he 
$5 said, ‘Wait a minute. Back 
up. You are not having a 
blond floor.’ Paul insisted 
that it should be red,” she re- 
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ing weeks of living in 
rotating patches of the 
apartment, the floor was ) 
hand-stained red." The | ; 
walls soon followed. E 
Then Sui bought books on H \ 
decorating and started col- © k 
lecting “whatever my eye E. (ME 
> and heart were drawn to"— ¥ J у 
als | pillows, miniature tin-can | 
furniture, even a dining 
room set. The centerpiece of ^ 
the living room is Greer 
Lankton’s mannequin of the 
а late Diana Vreeland. Mrs. 
8) Vreeland changes outfits for ^s 
! every party and sports new 
- ur ea Үс? looks for every season. ч 
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from the English 


А Aud: | f On the terraces of their Provencal villa, 
RIED а ‘Claus Scheinert and Tom Parr cultivate 


he an expatriate tradition. ey Mac Griswold 


Photographs by. Jerry Harpur ' ж її 
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toa 'sunstruck v ‘wall of cypresses. ` 
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n  jasmi ie farm, begins its ascent 
` atrightbetween a pair of 
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T THE RISK OF BEING 
called an Anglomaniac, I 
have to say only the En- 
glish have mastered the 
art of gardening in Provence,” wrote 
Ernest de Ganay about sixty years 
ago. His readers were French, and 
the 1936 issue of his imposing folio- 
size periodical, La Gazette illustree des 
amateurs de jardins, was devoted to the 
celebrated gardens of the Cóte d'A- 
zur. Most were created in the first 
thirty years of this century, many in- 
deed by the English, who, never hav- 
ing learned how to keep their houses 
warm, came for the mild winters. 
There were great gar- 
deners among them, 
such as the American 
expatriate Lawrence 
Johnston of Hidcote, 
drawn to the Medi- 
terranean coast by 
the chance to grow 
things that would not 
flourish in damp sun- 
less England. The 
ravishing plants they 
introduced are now 
used by every garden- 
er in Provence. The 
English arts and 
crafts trick of balanc- 
ing a garden design between ro- 
mance and practicality, between 
castle and cottage, has never been 
bettered. Profound—if unlikely— 
echoes can still be heard today. 
Claus Scheinert, ex-Münchner, 
ex-businessman, stands in the gar- 
dens of La Casella, the domain he 
and Tom Parr, the chairman of Cole- 
fax & Fowler, the English decorating 
firm and fabric house, have created 
in Provence. Around him lie re- 
strained patterns of white roses, gray 
and green santolina, and lavender— 
shades of the marchioness of Salis- 
bury's plantings at Cranborne Man- 
or. Above him pale climbing roses 
spray through the olive branches the 
way they do in the far-off apple trees 
of Sissinghurst. As neat, bright, and 
restless as a cockatoo, Claus explains 
how he learned about English taste, 
gardening here for the first time in 
hislife beginning in 1985. (His teach- 
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Profound—if 
unlikely—echoes 
of English arts 
and crafts gardens 
can still be heard 
in Provence 


er, of course, was Parr, who knows 
nothing about gardening but every- 
thing about taste.) 

“Тот always says to his clients, 


э» 


‘Suitability, suitability, suitability, 
announces Claus, “but I always want 
to try everything.” It is Tom Parr’s 
kind of bravura British reticence that 
Ernest de Ganay remarked on at the 
Villa Eléonore-Louise, Lord 
Brougham’s retreat near Cannes, 
which was а hundred years old by the 
time Ganay wrote. He called ita 
“gentleman of a garden, with irre- 
proachable taste, whom one con- 
stantly wishes to consult.” 

Besides making use of Tom’s abili- 
ty to say no to the inappropriate, 
Claus also read madly, observed con- 
stantly, and took lessons (and cut- 
tings) from the canonical gardens of 
the region, especially those at the 
Villa Noailles, La Mortola, and La 
Chévre d’Or. “In six years you can 


learn to be a doctor, if you work day 
and night,” says Claus, who has ap- 
plied somewhat the same tactics to 
his education as a gardener. 

La Casella (The Little House), a 
warm apricot copy of the Hermitage 
de Pompadour at Fontainebleau, is 
the work of Robert Streitz, a follower 
of the architect Emilio Terry. Like 
every other self-respecting villa on 
these south-facing hills, it came with 
a garden and a sunning terrace. On 
the steep slope next to the salon lay a 
modest heap of planted retaining 
walls, topped with a square of stri- 
dent tea roses. A thirty-foot-tall slab 
of cherry laurel, as 
thick and final as a 
tombstone, blocked 
the western view over 
the adjoining weedy 
terraces. Once they 
were a thriving jas- 
mine farm that sold 
flowers to nearby per- 
fumeries. 

Tom did the house, 
sweeping away parti- 
tions and filling the 
rooms with Colefax & 
Fowler in an astrin- 
gent mode—more 
Beau Brummel than 
flowered chintz—as befits such a 
neoclassical miniature. The original 
garden spaces around the house be- 
came extensions of the rooms they 
adjoined, and Tom altered their pro- 
portions, widening the main terrace 
and paving the precipitous little en- 
trance court with a flat wheel of cob- 
blestones, with a reflecting pool for a 
hub and brick patterns for spokes. 

Meanwhile, Claus burst through 
the cherry laurels to “his” garden. 
For months he had waited silently, or 
nearly silently, while various well- 
known garden gurus fooled around 
unsuccessfully with the terraces. 


On the lowest terrace, opposite, English 
gardening with a Provencal twist marries 
lavender, roses, and santolina with 
orange trees and potted agapanthus. 
Above: Seen from an upstairs window of 
the villa, the cobblestone wheel in the 
entrance court is set with brick spokes 
around a hedged reflecting-pool hub. 
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Sissinghurst 


Now it was his turn. The terrace he 
found himself on, midway down the 
hill and nearly level with the house, 
became the main garden path. 
Graced with a wall fountain, cy- 
presses, benches, and a statue for a 
terminus, it is known today as the 
Myrtle Walk because of the hand- 
some standards of Myrtus communis in 
viridian pots. But even these pots are 
not as green as the grass that miracu- 
lously floors this allée, kept as lush as 
any lawn in Kent by the local golf 
course greenskeeper, whom Claus 
cajoled to work at La Casella as well. 


Now each of the eight terraces has 
its own garden—from the top, where 
a wisteria-clad pergola and the old 
jasmine farm water tank hint at cool- 
ness, to the bottom, the most jazzily 
Cöte d’Azur-ish of the designs. 
There the long English-colored wall 
of lavender, roses, and santolina 
looks down on another lawn—spiced 
with a double row of orange trees. 
Agapanthus, lily-of-the-Nile, raises 
its little trumpets, whose blueness 
mimics lavender. Such exoticism is a 
reminder that lavender is just as Pro- 
vencal as itis English and that the En- 
glish themselves are exotics here, as 
they have so often been elsewhere. 
Several hundred years of successful 
imperialism made them flexible if 
nothing else; they have made “En- 
glish gardens” from Poona to Cape 
Town, using whatever grew best. 

What makes a garden English 
then? Claus knows; he has been colo- 
nized too. He is, of course, still me- 
thodically “dividing the sheep from 
the coats,” as he says in his German 
accent, discovering what needs water 
and what drowns in the dense clay. 
But his Teutonic taste for orderly 
magnificence has diminished. 
Though the cobbled walk of the rose 
garden runs straight as an arrow un- 
der its arbors, halfway along it there 
is a sudden blip. An old plum tree 
whose surface roots stretch to the 
middle of the terrace has been 
spared: the cobbles skirt it, and the 
rose ‘Mrs. Herbert Stevens’ wreathes 
its head. Even if Claus doesn’t yet 
know all his Latin botanical names, 
he has mastered the ultimate English 
gentleman’s accomplishment, which 
is to make the rules and then break 
them—gracefully. @ 


The entrance court, above left, designed 
by Tom Parr, is bejeweled with white 
daturas and the blues of plumbago 
standards and pickerel weed. Claus 
Scheinert discovered the 18th-century 
stone elephant in Nice. Opposite above: 
Echiums, the delphiniums of Provence, 
and pale pink Erigeron mucronatus, a fast- 
spreading wild daisy, frame a tumble 
of planted walls above La Casella’s west 
terrace. Opposite below: Roses climb 
high in a grove of olive trees seen from 
the terrace overlooking the south view. 


FASHION PHOTOGRAPHER MARIO 
Testino is arranging his next assign- 
ment abroad. “Yes, yes,” he says, 
“but what time do the shops open?” 
Whether he is shooting models strid- 
ing across the white Egyptian sands 
for GQ or posing Adonises in sports 
jackets for L’Uomo Vogue in his native 
Peru, he hits the markets as soon as 
his work is done. The results are ap- 
parent in his London and Paris flats 
where the mixture of antique and 
modern and the rainbow spectrum 
combine, as Hamish Bowles, style di- 
rector of Harpers & Queen, puts it, “in 
an incredibly mad, eclectic way.” 

“Some people ask, ‘How can you 
put all these colors together?’ ” says 
Testino. “They think it would be too 
much. But when I come into the 
room, it looks very subdued.” 

That might not be everyone’s 
opinion on seeing his London sitting 
room of pale blue, pale green, pur- 
ple, emerald, yellow, and black, but 
there is no denying that the effect is 
cheerful rather than chaotic. “When 
I traveled with Mario to Peru,” says 


Mario Testino —>” Bowles, “his style suddenly came into 


y. е focus. There they mix eighteenth- 
| trains a fashion y century religious mementos with 


Precolumbian textiles and twentieth- 
century ephemera.” 

The son of a businessman of Ital- 
ian origin and a woman of Scottish 
and Spanish ancestry—“While I’m in 
London I have to go to Scotch House 
for my mother”—Testino grew up in 
Lima, where he studied at the Amer- 
ican School. (In addition to English 
and Spanish he now speaks French, 
Italian, and Portuguese.) In 1974 he 
took off for college in southern Cali- 
fornia, but higher education didn’t 
take. “I was a bit ofa spoiled kid at the 
time, I guess.” Two years later, at 
twenty-two, he turned up т London, 
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photographer’ s eye on 


the rooms he lives in 
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[n Mario Testino's Paris bedroom a field 
of stars fit for a chapel ceiling—actually 
wallpaper by Osborne & Little—sets 

the scene for treasures gleaned from flea 
markets on three continents. Among 
them are a wooden shield from Cairo, 
tapestry panels and an arrow table 

from the Marché aux Puces in Paris, 

a 1930s hassock from a Left Bank 

shop, and golden ornaments from his 
native Peru. Details see Resources. 
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where “I just partied a lot,” he recalls, 
until his parents came to visit and 
announced that after four more 
months of remittances he would be 
on his own. 

Desperate to find some other 
source of income, Testino turned to 
photography, which he had studied 
in London to satisfy visa require- 
ments. He started with pictures of his 
friends’ children, then found his 
true métier, fashion. “I did photos 
for models and hairdressers. Then 
their clients would ask them, ‘Who 
did this picture?’ ” 

Some of those striking photos 
from the early 1980s were taken ina 
rather unusual venue. Returning 
home late one night, a set designer 
friend literally stumbled into the old 
Charing Cross Hospital, which had 
become a flophouse. An upper floor, 
however, was empty, and he found 


His apartments, like his photographs, are 


that it was available. Testino, the set 
designer, and four other Peruvian 
friends went to live there, in four- 
teen vacant rooms, and he set up a 
studio painted in what Bowles calls 
Inca pink (and Schiaparelli dubbed 
"shocking"). 

Testino's photographs of boldly 
posed models before brilliantly col- 
ored backgrounds brought him to 
the attention of the Condé Nast mag- 
azines in Europe and New York. He 
moved to Manhattan in 1983 but 
found himself missing the easygoing 
life of Europe, so three years later he 
moved back to London and acquired 
a üny flat in Paris as well. Both of his 
apartments show the preoccupation 
with intense color that suffuses his 
work, as well as his interest in amus- 
ing combinations of objects that cre- 
ate small-scale stage sets. 

Indeed, he says the yellow satin 


suffused with color 


"n s apple-green London 
tting room, opposite above, with 
its yellow chair, emerald banquette, 
and Moroccan carpet, it suddenly 

seems "very subdued,” he says. 
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An Егіс Bergère scarf for Lanvin is draped on the wall For a curtain in his London flat, Testino added vivid 
above a settee from the Marché aux Puces. The drawings on Moroccan tassels to an old linen sheet, then hung it from a 
the screen are jewelry designs by Christian Lacroix. verdigris rod with a spike finial from Jerrystyle, NYC. 


In the Paris apartment, cushions covered with Hermes Testino’s desk lamp in Paris has a base by Clare Mosley 
scarves are piled in front of a Jan Baselli scarf design for and a shade made from an Hermés scarf. The large watercolor 


Lacroix. Testino found the quirky candleholder in Nice. is a magazine cover design by Francois Berthoud. 


chair in his Shepherd’s Bush sitting 
room could have been a piece of the- 
atrical furniture. The play would 
have to be Murder in the Cathedral— 
the chair, which looks like something 
for an archbishop to relax in, fits in 
with the other ecclesiastical touches 
in the room, such as a painting of 
Saint John and the Christ Child anda 
painted clay statue of a praying Mary 
Magdalene. The sinner can be iden- 
tified by her shiny gold gown and 
bright red fingernails. “I bought her 
in the south of France, with Christian 
Lacroix. He has one as well.” In Tes- 
tino’s Paris bedroom the pale blue 
walls with gold stars seem to have 
been taken from a chapel until you 
recognize the pattern as a fashion- 
able wallpaper. The starry expanse, 
however, does serve as a backdrop 
for a wooden shield made for Egyp- 
tian festivals and a pair of needle- 
work pictures of scenes from the 
New Testament. 

Testino’s style also has a slightly 
mystical touch: the unexpected mix 
of colors and materials—broken 
pediments made of wood and paint- 
ed purple, for instance, top two sets 
of glass bookshelves—and the rich 
yet childlike quality of his art objects 
give one the sense of being inside a 
naive painting. A Madonna and 
Child in a painting from Peru look 
like puppets in feathered tricorns; 
tiny Mexican and Peruvian figures 
march across the mantelpiece in the 
bathroom. The surrealist style that is 
closely related to the naive is pointed 
up in the collection of black and 
white photos that cover the staircase 
wall, among them a portrait of Vivi- 
en Leigh by the British surrealist An- 
gus McBean and a still from a 
Cocteau movie. But the real-life 
world of fashion is also represented, 
in Lacroix (Continued on page 170) 
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Flash and function are in perfect sync 
in a battered blue paint cabinet, right, 
with a rainbow of disks color-keyed to 
the original contents of the drawers. 
The oversize orange vase was a gift 
from Christian Lacroix; the books were 
handbound by Lady Sylvie Thynn to 
hold Testino’s photographs. A matador 
portrait, above, sounds a somber note. 


Haute couture meets flea market in Testino’s witty juxtapositions 
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A hallway adorned with Colefax 
& Fowler taffeta curtains, an 
Empire chandelier, and Egyptian- 
style Swedish tables links the 
living and dining rooms. Opposite 
above: The roof terrace commands 
magnificent views. Opposite below: 
A 19th-century Austrian banquette 
in a Colefax & Fowler silk satin 
wraps around a corner of the 
living room. Details see Resources. 


Chicago Georgian 


Colefax & Fowler honors the 


period flavor of a stately 1911 house 


By Pilar Viladas Photographs by William Waldron 


Produced by Jacqueline Gonnet 


EW THINGS SEEM AS ALLURING TO 
Americans these days as that par- 
ticular combination of elegance 
and informality, of the effete and 
the old-shoe—Sheraton side- 
boards and Aunt Fanny’s arm- 
chairs—that characterizes the 
English country-house school of 
decorating. Just ask Imogen 
Taylor, the doyenne of Colefax 
& Fowler, the London firm that 
virtually created the style. The times being what they are, 
Taylor’s growing American client list has taken her 
“from doing stately homes in England to doing new 
houses in Florida.” Alas, few of those new house owners 
arrive with the several generations’ worth of family trea- 
sures that you find in England. Of- 
ten, says Taylor, “there’s not one 
stick of furniture, and you ve got fif- 
teen or twenty rooms to work with.” 

In the case of this house in Chica- 
go, however, Taylor and colleague 
Pierre Serrurier were blessed with 
clients who are, as Taylor describes 
them, “besotted with everything to 
do with houses and furniture.” The 
couple live outside Chicago and 
have been Colefax & Fowler clients 
for more than a decade. They are 
avid collectors and on any given 
week are very likely to be found 
prowling the shops of Paris anti- 
quaires or calling Taylor from To- 
kyo to ask her to look at something 
at a dealer’s in London. The hus- 
band admits to “an enthusiasm for 
Mr. Chippendale’s furniture,” 
while the wife’s particular passion 
is English and European porcelain. 

When their two sons reached their 
teens, the couple began to look for a pied- 
a-terre and soon set their sights on one of 
the older private houses in town—a 1911 
brick Georgian, four stories tall and one 
room deep, designed by the Chicago firm 
of Holabird & Roche. When they bought 
the house, however, its once-elegant interiors were a rab- 
bit warren of tiny rooms, attesting to their use over the 
years as, among other things, doctors’ offices. 

So the Chicago firm of Hammond Beeby & Babka was 
hired to return the house to its former glory. With 
Thomas Beeby as director of design and Gary Ainge as 
principal in charge of the project, the architects gutted 
the building. Then, save for a few minor alterations, 
they restored the rooms to their original configurations 
and replicated elements such as moldings and the wind- 
ing staircase, all in accord with the original drawings, 
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The 1911 brick Georgian house, 
above, was recently gutted and 
restored according to its original 
plan. Opposite: The living room 
showcases the owners’ collection 
of antiques, including three 
George III armchairs attributed 
to Thomas Chippendale and 

a painted Directoire stool. 


which had been given to the Chicago Historical Society. 

For the decorators the task of filling these once-again- 
dignified rooms was an ideal project—Colefax & Fowler, 
after all, has pulled into shape many houses for the cou- 
ple, whom Taylor lists “among my most favorite clients.” 
This, one suspects, is not something the no-nonsense 
Taylor says about just anyone—and she has worked with 
a great number of clients in her forty-two years with the 
firm. But her relationship with this couple is a collabora- 
tive one, built on a shared love of beautiful things. It be- 
gan when the couple asked Taylor to help furnish a room 
around a rug they had bought. “I realized the rug was all 
wrong for the room they had it in,” she recalls, “so I grit- 
ted my teeth and said I really couldn’t work with it.” To 
her surprise, they rolled up the rug and sent it to storage. 
“We still have it,” says Taylor, her use of the plural pro- 

Ку У noun attesting to the strength of this 
decorator-client bond. “It's still 
waiting for the perfect place.” 

Quite a few of the couple’s prized 
purchases found the perfect place 
in these urbane rooms, which are a 
bit dressier than the country-house 
look dictates because they are used 
for formal entertaining. In the en- 
try hall a serpentine-backed love 
seat, an illustration of Thomas 
Chippendale’s versatility, is covered 
in a welcoming toile. Cream walls 
and wall panels with neoclassical 
motifs evoke an airy Swedish feel- 
ing. Swagged curtains of blue and 
cream striped taffeta frame the win- 
dows and a pair of Louis XVI arm- 
chairs are painted white, emphasiz- 
ing the lightness of the room and 
accenting what Taylor calls the “doll’s 
house" quality of the spaces—"small 
in scale, elaborate in detail." 

In the living room on the next floor 
there is further evidence of Chippendale 
mania: three George III armchairs and a 
camelback sofa are all attributed to the 
cabinetmaker. The few new upholstered 
pieces were made in England. Explaining 
that English upholstery is less overstuffed 
than its American counterparts, Serrurier admits "it re- 
quires some getting used to for Americans," whotake the 
idea of sinking into a sofa or chair a bit too literally. As in 
the entry hall, color is a unifying element here. The pale 
sea-green ground of the Aubusson carpet is repeated in 
the cushions of an Empire bench, the silk taffeta fringe 
on the curtains, and even the seashell-painted Flight, 
Barr & Barr urns that adorn the mantel. The walls of the 
room were given a soft yellow finish for what Taylor de- 
scribes as a “golden honeyed look,” which makes the 
most of the room’s natural light. 


Golden honeyed walls make the most of the natural light 


б | The dining room is papered with а hand-blocked 
\ | reedition of a Directoire design by Mauny for 
= \ Colefax & Fowler. Opposite, clockwise from top left: 
An Adam period torchére and Louis XVI chair in 

à the entry halli Francois Boucher drawings above an 
1 English side table displaying Austrian porcelain. 
il A Flight, Barr & Barr urn, c. 1830. Imogen Taylor 
and Pierre Serrurier of Colefax & Fowler. 


The rooms have a doll's house quality—small-scale but elaborate 
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The husband admits to an “enthusiasm 


for Mr. Chippendale’s furniture,” while 


the wife’s passion is European porcelain 


The hallway connecting the living and dining rooms 
attests to the decorators’ ability to orchestrate diverse ob- 
jects into a pleasing whole. French doors with yellow silk 
taffeta curtains, an Empire chandelier, and a pair of ex- 
otic Swedish tables in the Egyptian style create a grand 
transitional space. In the dining room the decorators’ 
use of their own hand-blocked wallpaper—a trompe 
Гоей of gathered silk in warm golds—was, says, Serrur- 
ier, prompted by the tones of the Aubusson carpet the 
clients had bought for the room. A Russian chandelier, 
circa 1810, complements Regency chairs and a table of- 
ten set with imperial Russian plates. 

In the master bedroom the coved ceiling was raised to 
accommodate a four-poster hung with striped and flow- 
ered silks. The higher ceiling gives the room a certain 
grandeur in spite of its “doll’s house” scale, and the réca- 
mier and Portuguese needlepoint carpet suggest a nine- 
teenth-century aura. Taylor and Serrurier have seen to it 
that every part of the house has a historic and aesthetic 
feeling all its own, yet together the rooms are woven into 
a seamless fabric. Thanks to Colefax & Fowler, the En- 
glish country-house look can go to town, so to speak, 
without sacrificing a bit of charm. 4 
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In the entry hall, 
above, a marbleized 
floor, painted wall 
panels, and striped 
taffeta curtains 
create a classical 
backdrop for a 

gilt Chippendale 
sofa in a Colefax 
& Fowler toile. 
Right: The ceiling 
was raised in the 
master bedroom to 
accommodate a 
Colefax & Fowler 
four-poster hung 
with silk. The 
French silk taffeta 
curtains bring out 
the rosy tones 

of the Portuguese 
needlepoint rug. 


An emblematic self-portrait lurks in 
Palette, Candlestick, and Head of Minotaur, 
1938, top. Table with Loaves and Bowl 

of Fruit, c. 1908, opposite, was based 

on figures in an early sketch, above. 


EVEN THOSE OF US WHO THINK WE 
know the artists work by heart will 
find the magnificent still-life exhibi- 
tion “Picasso and Things,” at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art through 
Мау 3, а revelation. (Ihe show will 
later be seen at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art and the Grand Palais in 
Paris.) To my mind, no other artist in 
history bestowed so much life and 
mystery on inanimate objects. Take 
the 1938 painting Palette, Candlestick, 
and Head of Minotaur: at first sight an 


arbitrary assemblage of studio props, 


it turns out to be an allegory of psy- 
chic torment. A sunburst of Van 


THE 


ARTIST MAGICALLY 


TRANSFIGURED THE 
STUFF OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE INTO PERSONAL 


ALLEGORIES 
By 


Јонм RICHARDSON 


Gogh-like brushstrokes lights up the 
darkness with clashing colors that 
ring out like an alarm bell warning of 
carnage. The painting smolders with 
Picasso's anguish at the Spanish civil 
war, which prevented him from visit- 
ing his dying mother in Barcelona. 
The sculpture of the Minotaur's 
head is a grim portrait of the artist in 
the appropriate guise of the mythical 
monster to whom maidens had to be 
sacrificed—a fate in store for both 
his current mistresses. And the 
placement ofthe palette on top ofthe 
book refers to Picasso's return to 
painting after having largely aban- 
doned it for writing two years earlier. 
Not that his indulgence in apocalyp- 
tic verse ceased for very long. 
However innocent they seem, Pi- 
casso's still lifes should never be tak- 
en at face value. The artist was a 
master at eroticizing the bric-a-brac 
of everyday life—keys, mirrors, and 
doorknobs especially. In one of his 
earliest still lifes, painted in 1906, he 
plays off a phallic porrón (the spout- 
ed earthenware vessel from which 
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No other artist 
in history bestowed 
so much life 
and mystery on 
inanimate objects 


Spaniards drink jets of wine) against 
a pair of breastlike jars. Such sexual- 
ly explicit puns might seem crass 
were they not executed with consum- 
mate artistry and skill. 

"God is really another artist like 
me," Picasso boasted to one of his 
mistresses. What he and God appar- 
ently had in common was the ability 
to metamorphose one thing into an- 
other. Picasso saw himself as a sort of 
Pygmalion, except that he could go 
one better: he could turn women 
back into objects, a feat that greatly 
endeared him to the surrealists. If we 
compare the great Table with Loaves 
and Bowl of Fruit, painted around 


1908, with an early sketch, we can 
catch him in the act, watching him 
miraculously transform a group of 
figures around a table and their 
maid into an arrangement of loaves 
of bread and a fruit dish. 

These anthropomorphic powers 
stood Picasso in good stead when he 
wanted to express his feelings about 
the women in his life. If a wife or 
mistress was in favor, he might al- 
legorize her as a classical bust (the 
Pygmalion syndrome again) or a 
bowl of peaches ripe for nibbling or a 
cushion on which to lay his head. If 
out of favor, she risked being re- 
duced to a heap of rubbish—a coat 
hanger for shoulders, long shabby 
gloves for arms, a gashed sardine 


In Still Life with Bull’s Skull, 1958, opposite, 
lilies of the valley commemorate May Day 
and the skull hints at massacres by the 
French in Algeria. Above left: Table before 
an Open Window, 1919. Above right: The 
closed window in Tomato Plant, 1944, 
painted during the liberation of Paris, 
may symbolize wartime confinement, 
while the plant is an image of renewal. 


FROM LEFT: MUSEE PICASSO, PARIS, REUNION DES MUSEES NATIONAUX: PRIVATE COLLECTION; MUSEE PICASSO 


can for a belly, and a 
cracked windowpane 
for a face. “Terrible for 
a woman to see in my 
work that she is on the 
way out,” Picasso once 
told me—not without a 
certain pride in his abili- 
ty to manipulate people 
pictorially. 

No artist since the 
Renaissance has been 
more addicted to allego- 
ry than Picasso. In his 
conviction that art—his 
art—performed a mag- 
ic function, he carried this device to 
outrageous new lengths. His allego- 
ries transcend symbolism; they alter- 
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nately exorcise, seduce, or terrify; 
they even work shamanistically, 
sometimes to improve someone's cir- 
cumstances, sometimes to put a hex 
on them. If Picasso painted so many 
stringed instruments, it was not to 


celebrate music, as seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters did; it was to play an- 
thropomorphic tricks. He liked to 
explore the parallels between a man- 
dolin and a woman's body—and not 
just the obvious protuberances and 
apertures either. Picasso was out to 


suggest that an instrument, like a 
woman, can be animated by skilled 
fingers in any number of ways, just as 
it can be abused or degraded by 
clumsy or malevolent ones. By stick- 
ing spikes through the back of a 
multimedia guitar, he also suggests 
that the tactile qualities of an in- 
strument—or, by implication, of a 
woman—can be dangerous. Trust 
Picasso, too, to change the sex of the 
instrument by stressing its more mas- 
culine features. 

The more I study the artist's work, 
the more I realize how much of itis in 
code. Like all good codes, however, 


Picasso’s 
still lifes 
transcend 
symbolism: 
they 
alternately 
exorcise, 
seduce, and 
terrify 
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The printed word echoes in cubist still lifes such as Notre Avenir est dans 
l'air, 1912, above. Below left: Still Life with Death’s Head, 1908. Opposite: 
Bouquet of Flowers, 1969, voluptuously suggests human anatomy. 


Picasso’s is difficult to 
crack because it is 
constantly subject to 
change. The same sign 
can be read in contra- 
dictory ways. Take the 
jugs that proliferate in 
his still lifes. Not con- 
tent with making the 
image of the jug as real 
as the real thing (as op- 
posed to eye-foolingly 
realistic), Picasso al- 
most always endows it 
with some transcen- 
dental meaning in ac- 
cord with his feelings or an aspect of 
his life. Sometimes the jug stands for 
Picasso’s beautiful pliant mistress 
Marie-Thérése Walter, whose exis- 
tence he wanted to hide from his jeal- 
ous wife (and not only his wife: the 
girl was underage). Sometimes it is 
unmistakably male: the artist him- 
self, lusting after the peaches in a 
neighboring bowl. 

Picasso was much obsessed by 
death. His fear made it a forbidden 
subject of discussion. Nevertheless 
its shadow falls across much of his 
work, where he fought to exorcise 
it—often in paintings that commem- 
orate the deaths of friends. Some- 
times he does this covertly, as in 
1926, when he memorialized Juan 
Gris’s demise in the large grisaille 
painting Milliner’s Workshop (the only 
explanation I can give for this seem- 
ingly inappropriate subject is that 
Gris’s wife was a couture saleswom- 
an). However, these commemora- 
tions usually take the form of a 
vanitas, a traditional emblem of tran- 
sience. The savagely colored Still Life 
with Death’s Head of 1908 was painted 
after Picasso had found the body ofa 
young German friend—a painter 
who had squandered his early prom- 
ise on hashish and opium—hanging 
in the window of a neighboring stu- 
dio. Some compatriots unjustly 
blamed Picasso for this tragedy. This 
and the guilt that suicide generates 
account for the eerie still life in which 
a human skull is set against a studio 
background of paintings, palette, 
and brushes. (Continued on page 170) 
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For his New York apartment, one of Parish-Hadley 
distills the essence of a lifetime of looking. By A 


Photographs by William Waldron Produced by Jacqueline Gonnet\\ 
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Restraint is the 
hallmark of Albert 
Hadley’s living room 
with its silver-leaf tea 
paper wallcovering 
from Roger Arlington, 
"dark gray blinds, and 
simple comfortable 
furniture. The writing 
desk was a gift from 
Billy Baldwin. Mark 
A Sciarrillo designed the 
Б” ° mirror and coffee table. 
k Details see Resources. 


T IS THE WAY OF MOST DECORA- 
tors to indulge in their own 
houses those extremes of their 
taste that are too extravagant to foist 
on clients. I have been in many such 
residences and have found them 
draped with extraordinary quanti- 
ties of chintz or crammed with orna- 
ments and bibelots or lit like grand 
opera or reduced to an almost polar 
starkness. But what Albert Hadley 
has carried to an extreme in his own 
apartment are restraint, simplicity, 
clarity of line, and purity of composi- 
tion—an extreme version of his style, 
to be sure, but an extreme of moder- 
ation. No client would tolerate quite 
such exaggerated modesty, such 
carefully calculated resistance to dra- 
ma, such an absence of spectacle. 
Hadley speaks fondly of his gar- 
den at his country house in South- 
port, Connecticut. “Not too many 
flowers,” he remarks. “A green gar- 
den can be the most lovely.” His 
Manhattan apartment is in its way 
just such a green garden, in which 
the beauty of what might otherwise 
go almost unnoticed rises shimmer- 
ing to the surface. I arrived on a 
chilly day; he had just lit the fire, and 
we sat in his small living room. The whole apartment is in ИЧИН | | | | | (ШІ 
tones of gray, white, and black with flashes of red. The hs au eal Wd 1 I | 
light was slanting through the charcoal Venetian blinds at | = и е 
the far end of the room and glinting in soft polished reflec- Е 
tions from the silver tea paper on the walls. The fire was p f 11 
casting long shadows across the cloud-colored rug with its á 2 | 
crimson tracery. In the hallway the walls glowed the lac- 
quer hue of Diana Vreeland vermilion. 
The effect was not of that intense and overbearing self- 


consciousness typical of monochrome or duochrome 
rooms. Wherever Hadley sat, he looked like part оҒа per- 
fectly composed photograph. He was animated, not neu- 
tralized, by the simplicity around him. It has been said of 
great dancers that there is no awkward angle, no ungainly 
movement; so, too, in Hadley’s apartment the perspec- 
tives work from every point. You could roll on the carpet 
or float just below the ceiling, and everything would still 
order itself into unassuming symmetries. 

The technique is buried. There are attractive things 


In the living room, opposite, an angular Noguchi lamp and a 
painting by Helene Fesenmaier complement the polished curve 
of a 19th-century English chest of drawers. Right: Hadley in 
his glossy red hallway with one of Richard Hambleton’s shadow 
pictures. Above: A 19th-century Italian mirror in the study 
reflects a German art deco bookcase with the kind of “quirky 
personality” that Hadley prefers to weighty provenance. 


pleasantly arranged, but the secret of their relationships to 
one another is obscure. As we walked from room to room, 
Hadley explained the work he had done: “Here I moved 
the living room wall in six inches so that the structural 
beam, which had been half in the living room and half in 
my study, was entirely in my study. Here I blocked in a 
window that seemed unnecessary. Here I moved the door 
over five and a half inches to line up with this door. Here 1 
built a closet so that I could get an even run of surfaces go- 
ing through the hallway. Here I put the sink 
where the door was, and the shower where 
the bathtub used to be.” Wandering through 
the apartment, you can’t quite believe it was 
worth the effort to adjust every room by frac- 
tions of inches. Yet you are also unable to ac- 
count for the clarity and calm of your passage 
from one space to another. “There’s nothing 
special here,” Hadley says. “It’s all stock mate- 
rial and it took just three months.” 


Like the portrait of Elsie de Wolfe and the 
photographs and postcards tacked up in the study, 
opposite, Alexander Liberman’s gouache V has 
personal associations for Hadley; his colleagues at 
Parish-Hadley bought it for him at the Diana 
Vreeland estate auction. Above: The bedroom 
continues the gray, black, and white palette, with 
a red blanket for accent. The Louis XVI side 
chairs belonged to William Odom of Parsons 
School of Design, where Hadley once taught. Left: 
Bedside table, with a sculpture by Karl Springer. 


Though Hadley has some stun- 
ning antiques, he also has less pre- 
cious custom-made pieces. “I’m not 
interested so much in the museum 
quality of an object as I am in its in- 
tegrity and aesthetic dynamics,” he 
says. “To me it’s much more interest- 
ing to have things that have a kind of 
quirky personality than to have fur- 
niture made by particular makers or 
distinguished by unusual prove- 
nances.” But like his partner, Sister 
Parish, he is enough of a romantic to 
love objects with associations: “Being 
asked to create interiors from scratch 
for people who have no possessions 
and bring nothing along, you feel 
that there has been no life before.” 
Almost all of his own belongings are 
laden with personal meaning. The 
writing table in the living room was а 
gift from Billy Baldwin. “Billy had 
found another one he liked better, so 
he called me and said in the most off- 
hand way, ‘You don’t have to have it 
if you don’t really want it, but I just 
thought you might like it.’ It was the 
first real piece of furniture that I had 
in my apartment in New York.” An 
Alexander Liberman gouache hangs 
on the wall, a simple painted V from 
the Vreeland estate sale held two 
years ago at Sotheby’s. “I was sick at 
the time of the sale,” Hadley recalls. 
“Someone in the office said, ‘If you 
were going to the sale, what thing of 
Diana Vreeland’s would you rather 
have than anything else?’ And I said, 
‘Well, I don’t really want anything, 
but the thing I’ve always liked a lot is 
this У.’ The people in my office all 
got together and bid on it, and they 
gave it to me as a present." 

One feels, talking to Albert Had- 
ley, that he must have been most fre- 
quently the listener among the great 
personalities he has known; he does 
not bludgeon you with the power of 
his own personality as Billy Baldwin 
or Mrs. Vreeland would have done. 
As a decorator, too, he is at his best 
when he is responding to difficulties 
and pleasures, overcoming what 
must be overcome and celebrating 
what should be celebrated. He is 
more an editor than a creator— 


buttobea (Continued on page 170) 
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The distinctive rococo high chests, wing chairs, and 
teapots made on America’s eastern seaboard in the 
quarter century before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence are embedded in our collective consciousness 
as domestic icons with the emotional connotations of 


national family heirlooms. But sometimes the most 


recognizable objects can be among the least under- 


stood. A case in point is demonstrated in an important 


exhibition that traces the transatlantic migration of 


By Martin FILLER 
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the dominant decorative style of the mid 
eighteenth century. “American Rococo, 
1750-1775: Elegance in Ornament,” on 
view at New York’s Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art through May 17 (before travel- 
ing to the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art this summer), offers a long-needed 
examination of one of the most intriguing 
episodes in the international transmission 
of taste. Almost 175 examples of furni- 
ture, silver, gold, architectural elements, 


porcelain, glassware, and ironwork as 
well as maps, books, engravings, picture 


frames, wood carvings, textiles, and even 
firearms are strikingly displayed to high- 
light the various ways in which the sinu- 
ous S-curves of rococo style affected every 
aspect of the man-made environment. 
Thus to be informed so forcefully, as 
this show does, of the essential Englishness of those de- 
signs—often called American Chippendale—is to un- 
derstand just how radical the subsequent break with the 
mother country was. “We're not waving the flag to say 
мете better or different,” says Morrison H. Heckscher 
of the Metropolitan’s American Wing, cocurator of t 
exhibition (and coauthor of the absorbing cataloguesdis- 


from its colonies and sell themback as fini 

Indeed, colonists’ resistánce to high 
imposed by Britain to pay off its de 
the French and Indizn War (w 
stimulated the luxury/goods ind 
settlements. But еуей some oft 
Revolution were apt to follow 
don. In 1765, Benjamin Frankl 
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the parlor.” That mirror w 
rococo taste (crisper, weightier, pla more vig- 


orous than its French precursor), for even as strains be- 


Mahogany settee, right, Boston, 
1765-85. Far right: Silver 
teakettle on stand, by Joseph 
Richardson, Philadelphia, 1745- 
55. Above right: Gilded white 
pine picture frame, Boston, 
surrounding J. S. Copley's 1767 
portrait of Nicholas Boylston. 
Preceding pages: Entrance hall, 
Van Rensselaer manor house, 
Albany, 1765-69, installed at 
the Metropolitan Museum. 
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tween England and America wors- 
ened—about 1770 bans on British 
wares were forced on merchants by re- 
bellious subjects in the four biggest co- 
lonial cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston—Lon- 
don remained the glass of fashion. 
English pattern books like Thomas 
Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabi- 
net-Maker’s Director of 1754 made it 
possible for native craftsmen to ap- 
proximate the most sought after de- 
signs (albeit in different woods and well 
after they first appeared). What the 
American entrepreneurs could rarely 
attain, however, was the technical ex- 
pertise of their London counterparts. 
Not surprisingly, the most skilled sil- 
versmiths and furniture makers in ear- 
ly America were émigrés from England 
who could do the difficult detail work 
like delicate silver piercing and chasing 
and intricate high-relief woodcarving 
with a finesse beyond the limited capa- 
bilities of local journeymen (many of 
whom outside the cities were first of all 
farmers and pursued their crafts only 
part-time, in the fallow months). 
There are amazing displays of that virtuosity in 
“American Rococo,” including a lacy silver basket made 
in New York about 1754-69 by Daniel Christian Fueter 
(a Swiss who came via London). But what American- 
born craftsmen lacked in manual dexterity they often 
made up in strength of conception. A circa 1745-55 
silver teakettle on stand by the Philadelphian Joseph 
Richardson is a masterly composition, alive with ani- 
mal energy from its firmly planted feet to its alert bird’s- 
head spout. Though not as complex as its likely London 
prototype of 1744-45 by the celebrated Paul de La- 
merie, this design is bolder and 
more satisfying as a whole. And 
when called upon to copy from | 
less elaborate English pieces—as 
was often the practice in conser- | 
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Philadelphia high chest, 
1762-75, above. The 
mahogany side chair, 

Boston, 1765-85, below right, 
is a virtual copy of the c. 1750 

English side chair, below left. Below 
center: Engraved cabinetmaker's 

trade card by James Smither, 1769. 
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vative, literal-minded Boston—the re- 
sults could be astonishingly close, as in 
the mahogany side chair of about 
1765—85 based on a circa 1750 English 
modcl. Placed side by side, as they are 
in this highly instructive exhibition, 
they are virtually indistinguishable. 

The opulence coupled with decorum 
that is the hallmark of the American 
variant of rococo tends to mask one lit- 
tle-remembered function that many of 
those objects served. After the colonists 
passed the point of subsistence, they 
needed ways to invest and protect their 
newfound wealth. For the first few gen- 
erations, land and the buildings on it 
fulfilled that need quite adequately. 
But real estate was not a quickly dis- 
posable asset, and in the absence of 
banks and stock exchanges precious 
metals became a favored security. The 
major social ritual of the age was the 
taking of tea, and silver services were 
an ideal way of displaying affluence. 
Emblazoned with engraved coats of 
arms and monograms that proclaimed 
pride of ownership while identifying 
them as family property, those teapots, 
cream pots, sugar dishes, slop bowls, strainer spoons, 
and tongs were the focus of upper-class entertaining and 
therefore became a status symbol that could not escape 
the detailed notice of polite society. 


Fanciful engraved bookplates were a similar way of 
marking prized volumes, kept behind locked doors in 
tall bookcase desks that were among the most character- 
istic furniture types of the American rococo. Many of 
those library pieces were surmounted by a scroll pedi- 
ment centered with a carved wooden bust of a great 
thinker—John Milton and John Locke were popular 
subjects—much in the same way 
that series of busts decorated full- 
scale English libraries. As books 
became morc plentiful, the older 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Dutch architect Rem Koolhaas 
builds a modernist landmark 
overlooking the Eiffel Tower 
By Charles Gandee 


Photographs by Peter Aaron 
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A surreal rooftop 
swimming pool 
with a view worthy 
of Magritte crowns 
Koolhaas’s Villa 
Dall’Ava. Details 
see Resources. 
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IVE YEARS AGO, IN THE DEAD OF WIN- 
ter, I flew to Rotterdam, a place I would not 
recommend in the dead of winter, to meet 

Rem Koolhaas, a tall, gaunt, Ingmar Bergman- 
esque man who became an architectural cult 
з heroin the late sev- 

enties when he 

publisl Delirious 

New York: A Retroac- 

live Manifesto for 

Manhattan, which 

depicted a sensu- 

ous vision of ecstat- 

ic modernism— 

picture Le Corbu- 

sier on LSD, pic- 

ture the Empire 

State Building in bed with the Chrysler Building. 
Although Koolhaas seemed more inconven- 
ienced than impressed by my pilgrimage, he did 
oblige (somewhat grudgingly) with a guided tour 
of his Office for Metropolitan Architecture, best 
known as O.M.A., which included a preview of 


drawings and collages for a house to be built just 


outside Paris. The house was 
called the Villa Dall’Ava, and 
at the time it struck me as the 
most beautiful house I had 
ever seen. 

The Villa Dall’Ava is now 
finished. And it is still the 
most beautiful house I have 
ever seen. 

The husband and wife, a 
publisher and a psychologist, 
who commissioned the villa 
asked for three things: a 
swimming pool, a lot of glass, 
and an architectural master- 
piece. Regarding the latter, 
the husband told me: “We 

didn’t want just a beautiful house, we wanted 
something that adds to history, if possible. So our 
models were Le Corbusier, Kahn. It is very diffi- 
cult to find a contemporary architect of this cali- 
ber.” But the publisher and the psychologist 
were determined. So they looked and they inter- 
viewed—in France, in Japan, in Switzerland, in 
1 B Koolhaas’s ultra- 
` modernist concrete, 

Y steel, and glass 
machine à habiter: 
from the roof, top 
left; from the drive- 
way, center; from 


the street, left; from 
the garden, right. 
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Although the Villa Dall'Ava's 
material palette is hard and, 
at times, even rough, the 
effect is more magical than 
menacing, below and bottom. 


Italy, in the U.S., and, of course, in the Nether- 
lands. They chose Koolhaas, who responded to 
their four-page post-interview plea for genius 
with a note that read, “OK. Telephone me.” 
Signed “Rem.” 

Koolhaas is like that. Lean. Abrupt. Direct. 
Not lacking in self-confidence. I recently caught 
up with him over breakfast in Paris after visiting 
the Villa Dall'Ava for the fourth, and probably 
thelast, time. (Now that construction is complete, 
the owners have sworn themselves to privacy.) I 
wanted to talk about the house. But Koolhaas did 
not. "I have an incredible fatigue with describing 
my own work," the forty-seven-year-old architect 
said with a sigh of existential impatience, and 
then, in impeccable French, he ordered the wait- 
eratthe Ritz to bring him scrambled eggs and ba- 


The house's idiosyncratic 
details include, opposite, 
clockwise from top left, 
sliding bamboo screens; 
Swiss cheese-style plaster 
ceilings; a just-as-the- 
low-tech-plumber-left-it 
shower; and a tiny port- 
hole that looks into the 
turquoise swimming pool. 
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“We didn’t want just a beautiful house, we wanted to add to history” 


con. I persisted. Koolhaas stuck to his silent guns, 
allowing only that “reaction to the house has been 
euphoric,” a piece of news that seemed worri- 
some to him. (One of the other exceptions Kool- 
haas made to his I-refuse-to-talk-about-my-own- 
architecture rule was what may have been an 
oblique reference to the three-year-long legal 
battle he and his clients had to wage with the 
neighbors, who were less than enthusiastic about 
welcoming a modernist masterpiece into their 
traditionalist midst. “Our initial exuberance was 
replaced by intense determination,” recalls Kool- 
haas, who realized his design for the Villa 
Dall Ауа without a single concession.) 

The euphoric reaction should not come as a 
surprise to Koolhaas. Or to anyone else, for that 
matter, who visited the construction site, where 

the graffiti covering the 
Belgian contractor’s sign 
ran along the lines of 
“Je t'aime, Rem,” with all 
the attendant hearts and 
arrows, scrawled by one 
enraptured admirer. Af- 
ter all, Koolhaas and his 
clients were intent on 


building a new Mecca for a new modernism. 
The difference between the old canonical 
modernism and the new Koolhaas modernism is 
the difference between Coco Chanel’s Chanel 
and Karl Lagerfeld’s Chanel. (This is an analogy 
Koolhaas will hate, but so be it.) In other words, 
modernism in Koolhaas’s hands is insouciant, 


invigorated, enriched—celebratory. In other 
words, modernism in Koolhaas’s hands is the mé- 
nage a trois of visual energy, spatial excitement, 
and an ultrasensual palette of materials and col- 
ors that demand not merely to be admired but 
also to be rubbed up against. If the word “mod- 
ern” conjures up images of rigorous, disciplined, 
dry, stoic, abstract, anonymous design, Koolhaas 
is intent on redefining it. With images of sur- 
prise, delight, pleasure, joy, something ap- 
proaching aesthetic salaciousness. As well as with 
images of surrealism, of course, such as the roof- 
top swimming pool with a view of the Eiffel Tow- 
er and, on aclear night, the Arc de Triomphe. 
But down on the street there’s discretion too, 
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as the house tries to hide from public view behind 
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Dex: 


a preexisting masonry wall that Koolhaas re- 
stored. Once you enter through an electronic 
door in the wall, however, the house reveals it- 
self. It soars like some sort of steel and glass cubist 
butterfly, hovering above a massive stone plinth 
dug into the sloping ground. A narrow path 
winds through a forest of sixteen tilted steel col- 
umns—grading from black to gray to white— 
supporting a corrugated steel box containing a 
wing for the couple's fourteen-year-old daugh- 
ter. The front door is carved out of the stone 
base, which functions as (Continued on page 172) 


A corrugated-metal box containing a child's bed- 
room suite, left, doubles as a canopy over the 
front door, carved out of a massive stone plinth. 
The forest of tilted steel columns supporting the 
box grades from black to gray to white. Above: 
Perforated metal screens can be slid open or 
closed for mystery or for privacy. The kitchen, 
opposite above, housed in a luminous plastic globe 
that recalls one of Isamu Noguchi's delicate paper 
lanterns, serves as a spherical divider, separating 
the dining area from a small library, opposite below. 
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For information and the resource nearest you, telephone 1-800-852-5552, Hickory, North Carolina. Showrooms in Chicago; 
New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. Available through interior designers. 
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PALIO PALETTE 

A Richard Ginori plate 
with an Italian landscape 
is set off by festive Kosta 
Boda stemware and a 
pitcher. Two vases, bowl, 
and napkin ring from 
Barneys New York. Under- 
plate and salad plate from 
Philippe Deshouliéres. 
Flatware from Puiforcat. 
Knife rests from Christofle. ee 


THE SUMPTUOUS AND SPIRITED MINGLE ON THE WELL-DECORATED TABLE 


By ERIC BERTHOLD 


SWEET TEA Spode’s fruit-embellished dessert plates, left, trade golden hues 
with a Designers Guild fabric from Osborne & Little. Tea and coffee pots, 
basket, and, above right, flatware by Christofle. Sugar bowl and creamer from 
Marquis by Waterford Crystal. Napkins from ABC Carpet & Home, NYC. 


CATCH OF THE DAY 
A Ginori soup bowl, 
Philippe Deshoulieres 
plate and tureen, and 
Sasaki crackle-glazed 
charger celebrate 

the deep on a French 
picnic table from ABC 
Carpet & Home. Green- 
rimmed glasses from 
Barneys New York. 
Portuguese ceramic 
fish from James II 
Galleries. Burlwood- 
handled flatware from 
Sambonet. Wire basket, 
ceramic tree trunk vase, 
and napkins from ABC. 
A Brunschwig & Fils 
cotton covers the wall. 
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PALM PARADISE Lenox’s palm-edged plate, a Fitz & Floyd bamboo-patterned charger, Puiforcat flat- 
ware, and Herringbone glasses from the Ralph Lauren Tabletop Collection form a breezy spread against 
Clarence House’s Venetian Shade fabric. Napkin and satin napkin ring from ABC Carpet & Home. Palm 
candlestick from Tiffany & Co. Salt and pepper shakers from Christofle. Edwardian cruet from James II 
Galleries. Decorative crystal totems from Saint Louis. Bentwood chair from ABC Carpet & Home. The 
toile fabric on the table is from Cowtan & Tout. All flower arrangements are by Eric Landgraf Florist, NYC. 


Life on Location 


(Continued from page 133) jewelry draw- 
ings and a lampshade made from an 
Hermès scarf. “I think of things in rela- 
tion to other things,” says Testino, and 
the care with which he assembles the 
sets for his photographs also goes into 
his juxtapositions of objets, both 


donnés and trouvés. A chunk of mar- 
ble incised with Egyptian hieroglyphs 
sits beside a tray of seals with classical 
motifs. A black kitchen tablecloth em- 
broidered with stylized blossoms is 
complemented by a white cylinder cov- 
ered with tiny flowers, which turns out 
to be a roll of paper towels. 

In Testino's hands the real thing and 
its representation play off each other т 


Hadley 


(Continued from page 152) master editor 
is to achieve something of great mo- 
ment; it is, in the end, to create. 
Hadley's study is dominated by an 
enormous pinboard covered with 
scraps of the glamour in which he has 
lived. At the center is a portrait of Elsie 
de Wolfe. *After I bought it," he says, 
“I had Lady Mendl look at it, and she 
said, ‘I didn't sit for that; it was done for 
a newspaper, and the damned fool, 
flipping through clippings, got Anne 
Morgan's head on my body. But I'll tell 
you that it's a portrait of me and that 
will make it much more interesting and 


mr 


much more valuable.’ ” There is a pho- 
tograph of the famous Yves Saint Lau- 
rent patchwork satin wedding dress, 
with its endless trailing veil, worn bya 
mannequin without a face; a postcard 
of an Elizabethan miniature by Nicho- 


las Hilliard known as Young Man among 


Picasso’s Alchemy 


(Continued from page 146) Appropriate- 
ly, this work was bought four years 
later by the Russian collector Serge 
Shchukin, who had recently lost sever- 
al family members to suicide. Decades 
later the reappearance of a skull—this 
time a steer’s—marks the death of an- 
other friend and collaborator, the Cat- 
alan sculptor Juli Gonzalez. 

Although he fiercely denied any reli- 
gious belief, Picasso frequently derived 
inspiration from his Catholic heritage. 
Since his forebears included several 
eminent clerics (among them a seven- 
teenth-century archbishop of Lima 
and a nineteenth-century hermit) and 
since he himself had been trained to be 
a painter of religious subjects, Picasso 
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Roses; a Horst photograph of Nancy 
Lancaster’s drawing room at Haseley 
Court. There are snapshots of Had- 
ley’s garden in Southport and of his 
godson, and there is a large and spec- 
tacular photograph of Mrs. Vreeland, 
clipped from an ancient copy of the 
Times. All these items are held in place 
with hundreds of red pushpins. 

“New York is still glamorous,” Had- 
ley muses. “When І arrived here, peo- 
ple lived at a slower pace but were 
faster, and perhaps smarter, in their at- 
titudes. On the other hand, I don't feel 
that my life is fragmented, perhaps be- 
cause I really don't do very much. And 
if you can hold out against being jad- 
ed—yes, New York is still glamorous." 

Hadley seems in no danger of being 


jaded. “Have you seen the new win- 


dows at Tiffany?" he asks, then waxes 
lyrical. “Have you seen the new show at 
the Cooper-Hewitt? I shall go back 
again later in the week." He is full of 
startling ideas. “I don't really like living 


subtle ways. A pair of sconces in the 
form of two feathers tied with a bow is 
echoed by a pair of curtain tiebacks 
made of feathered tribal headdresses 
from Colombia. And over the bath- 
room sink Mario Testino sees him- 
self—but everyone else sees him too: 
instead of a mirror there is a portrait of 
Testino’s smiling face. It’s his way, he 
says, of staying young forever. @ 


here,” he says in quite an offhand way. 
“Га rather live in a loft, but there are 
none in this neighborhood, and if I 
lived downtown, it would take me for- 
ever to drive to Southport. Still, I love 
big spaces and grand scale. You can 
have bigger ideas in bigger spaces. It’s 
so glamorous and so European to live 
in one large room, as Niki de Gunz- 
burg always did.” 

“I dream of a loft that would not be 
anything like this at all,” he continues. 
“But I suppose if I had a loft, it would 
take on the continuity of nuttiness that 
one projects." The last sentence 
doesn't ring quite true. There is some- 
thing careful about Albert Hadley. He 
has eccentricities but he is not nutty, 
and his loft would not be nutty. What 
his loft would take on is not the conti- 
nuity of nuttiness but the continuity of 
space, of architectonic design, of ele- 
gance, and, perhaps most of all, of ab- 
solute and utterly unaffected self- 
assurance. @ 


instinctively knew how to appropriate 
the power of sacred art and apply it to 
secular themes. In the same way he 
knew how to appropriate the magic 
fire of tribal sculpture. Hence his abili- 
ty to inform simple everyday things— 
clay pipes, absinthe glasses, cigarette 
packs—with the presence and power 
of a chalice or an African fetish. Even a 
still life that evokes the meager fare of 
wartime Paris—an unappetizing coil of 
blood sausage, two artichokes, and the 
dried-up remains of a Camembert on a 
kitchen table—turns out to have a sa- 
cred source. Picasso told me that the 
drawerful of writhing knives and forks 
ravening at the food were inspired by 
memories of Spanish devotional paint- 
ings of souls in purgatory imploring 
God for mercy. 

As well as a dark side, there is a 


bright side to Picasso's still lifes. Time 
and again happiness shines through, 
usually when he gets back to his be- 
loved Mediterranean. What could be 
more life enhancing than those paint- 
ings of tables piled with objects, silhou- 
etted against the open window of a 
bedroom on the French Riviera? Be- 
yond is nothing but a calm sea and a 
cloudless sky. During both world wars 
the windows are always closed, as we 
see in Tomato Plant of 1944, painted 
while Paris was being liberated. The 
closed window evokes the claustropho- 
bia of the Occupation, but the sturdy 
plant symbolizes hope and regenera- 
tion as well as something good to eat. 
Paintings like this point up the futility 
of the French phrase for still life, nature 
morte. No wonder Picasso hated it. His 
"things" are anything but dead. @ 
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COUNTRY FLOORS 


CERAMIC TILE, TERRA COTTA & STONE from Portugal, France, Spain, Italy, Holland, Finland, England, Mexico, Peru & the U.S. 


ATLANTA, GA 
Renaissance Tile & Bath 
(404) 231-9203 
BANGOR, ME 
Keniston's Tile & Design 
(207) 945-0742 
BOSTON, MA 

Tile Showcase 

(617) 426-6515 
CHICAGO, IL 
Hispanic Designe 
(312) 725-3100 
CINCINNATI, OH 
Studio One 

(513) 621-8744 
CLEVELAND, OH 
The Thomas Brick Co. 
(216) 831-9116 
COLUMBUS, OH 
Tiles of Columbus 
(614) 469-9121 
DALLAS, TX 
French-Brown Floors 
(214) 363-4341 


DANIA, FL 
Country Floors, Inc. 
(305) 925-4004 
DENVER, CO 
Materials Marketing 
(303) 298-1883 
GREENSBORO, NC 
The Tile Source 
(919) 274-2890 
GREENWICH, CT 
Country Floors, Inc. 
(203) 862-9900 
HOUSTON, TX 
Materials Marketing 
(713) 960-8601 
HUNTSVILLE, AL 
Ceramic Harmony 
(205) 883-1204 
KANSAS CITY, KS 
International Materials 
(913) 383-3383 
LAS VEGAS, NV 
Nevada Tile Center 
(702) 388-7000 


LOS ANGELES, CA 
Country Floors, Inc. 
(310) 657-0510 
MEMPHIS, TN 
Monarch Tile 

(901) 363-5880 
MIAMI, FL 

Country Floors, Inc. 
(305) 576-0421 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
Hispanic Designe 
(612) 339-7471 
MONTGOMERY, AL 
Webber Tile Company 
(205) 264-8697 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Country Tiles 

(514) 733-7596 
NEW YORK, NY 
Country Floors, Inc. 
(212) 627-8300 
ORLANDO, FL 
Classic Tile & Bath 
(407) 299-1251 


Order our new full colour catalogues 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Country Floors 

(215) 545-1040 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Tile & Designs 

(412) 362-8453 
PORTLAND, ME 
Keniston's Tile & Design 
(207) 775-2238 
PORTLAND, OR 
Pratt & Larson Tile 
(503) 231-9464 
ROANOKE, VA 

The Tile Source 
(703) 344-3619 

SAN ANTONIO, TX 
Materials Marketing 
(512) 524-3800 

SAN DIEGO, CA 
Materials Marketing 
(619) 558-3000 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
Tilecraft, Ltd. 

(415) 552-1913 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CA 
Terra Cotta, Inc. 

(805) 545-9220 
SANTA BARBARA, CA 
The Studio 

(805) 563-2003 
SEATTLE, WA 

Pratt & Larson Tile 
(206) 343-7907 
SHELBYVILLE, KY 
Studio One 

(502) 633-7062 
SHREWSBURY, MA 
Tile Showcase 

(508) 842-5651 
SOUTHFIELD, MI 
Virginia Tile 

(313) 353-4250 

ST. LOUIS, MO 
Ceramic Tile Services 
(314) 647-5132 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Country Tiles 

(416) 922-9214 


AMERICAN special order tile « 48 pages • $6.00 • IMPORTED tile, terra cotta & stone ° 


15 East 16th Street, New York, New York 10003 * Country Floors * 8735 Melrose Avenue, 
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TROY, MI 

Virginia Tile 

(313) 649-4422 
TULSA, OK 
TileStone Distributors 
(918) 492-5434 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Country Tiles 

(604) 687-0211 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA 
La Galleria 
(804) 499-8584 


WASHINGTON, DC 
Ademas 
(202) 546-6400 


WATERTOWN, MA 
Tile Showcase 

(617) 926-1100 
WINSTON-SALEM, NC 
The Tile Source 

(919) 768-8050 

Now in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Also in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Perth, Brisbane & 
Adelaide, Australia. 


128 pages ° $14.00 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
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Domesticating Art 


(Continued from page 98) to let such con- 
cerns preoccupy him: “Going to Coo- 
per was a full-time undertaking. I 
dropped everything else and com- 
pletely submerged myself.” Fortunate- 
ly, his four-year education occasionally 
extended beyond the studio. Susan, 
whom he had met before entering 
Cooper Union, jokes, “I was his first- 
year teacher.” She was actually run- 
ning a video company, a business she 
had helped launch after majoring in 
art history at Barnard. 

As newlyweds, the Menils remained 


in the same Manhattan apartment 
Francois had had asa student, but they 
eventually realized that those quarters 
were too cramped for family life. Fran- 
cois designed and directed the renova- 
tion of their present apartment while 
completing the statutory three-year in- 
ternship that followed his graduation. 
Appropriately, the last firm he in- 
terned with before opening his own 
practice was Nagel & Lesser, one of 
whose partners, Bruce Nagel, had 
been Charles Gwathmey’s senior asso- 
ciate for Menil’s own East Hampton 
house. Because Menil was not yet a reg- 
istered architect when his apartment 
was being designed, Nagel signed the 


American Aristocrat 


(Continued from page 110) Lord, whose 
marvelously undated East Hampton 
house was such a delight for me to see 
last spring, wakes up every morning in 
a bedroom that speaks of the charm of 
working for many years with an old 
friend who is also a great decorator. 
The room is entirely blue and white. 


Shaped blue and white trompe l’oeil 
rococo wall panels decorate the spaces 
between the windows and doors. A 
white carpet and white shutters add 
sparkle and work with white-painted 
bamboo-turned tables and shelves 
filled with shells, and a pair of Victori- 
an dressers, also painted white. There 
are eighteenth-century French chairs 
alongside bamboo Regency chairs and 
a bed made up in blue and white linens. 


project drawings as architect of record. 
The three houses Gwathmey did for 
Menil have all been sold, having served 
what turned out to be their ultimate 
role: catalysts for transforming a pa- 
tron into an architect. Aided by Susan 
de Menil’s business acumen, Francois’s 
small practice is thriving. Current proj- 
ects include a chapel in Houston and 
an arts center on Long Island. Like the 
New York apartment, they display a 
confidence rarely associated with firms 
just starting out. But then, Francois de 
Menil is no mere beginner. His archi- 
tect’s eye has been trained by a lifetime 
of looking, and the process of learning 
through collecting goes on. @ 


Everywhere you look there are lamps 
and objects and pictures that form a 
varied collection of the decorative arts. 
The arrangement is strict and orderly 
but not spare; as in every George 
Stacey interior, comfort and beauty 
matter more than any amount of 
eye-catching monkey business. The 
kidding around is saved for the conver- 
sation, which, after all, is always better 
in a beautiful room. & 


American Rococo 


(Continued from page 157) of laying 
them sideways on shelves was replaced 
in the 1760s by standing them upright 
to gain space. That change in turn af- 
fected binding design, and less effort 
was given to decorating the covers. But 
what was in those books, often the 
works of the French philosophes who 


fired the revolutionary spirit, was soon 
to have consequences that would sever 
America's aesthetic ties to England 
along with its political ones. 

Within a generation of the outbreak 
of the revolutionary war in 1775, the 
London look would be superseded by 
the first identifiably American style. 
The curving lines, undulating sur- 
faces, deep carving, and dark woods of 
the rococo gave way to the straight 


lines, smooth surfaces, inlaid motifs, 
and light woods of federal furniture. 
Loyalist supporters of the British who 
went back to England took with them 
their American possessions, which sty- 
listically would have made the transi- 
tion with ease. But the rococo pieces 
that remained here became so closely 
identified with America’s origins that 
they now seem as indigenous as our 
version of the English language. @ 


Ideal Villa 


(Continued from page 164) foyer and 
provides two routes to the living, din- 
ing, and kitchen area above: a circular 
stair, if you're in a hurry, or a 52%-foot 
ramp, if you're in the mood for some- 
thing more ceremonial. Upstairs, over- 
looking the garden, is a glass pavilion 
reminiscent of Philip Johnson's 1949 
Glass House, which is to say it is remi- 
niscent of almost every house Mies van 
der Rohe ever designed. The differ- 
ence, however, is that Koolhaas has a 
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hand that deals in diversity rather than 
consistency, which explains the terraz- 
zo floor, the perforated plaster ceiling, 
the built-in plywood bookcases (which 
double as room dividers), the luminous 
plastic globe encircling the kitchen. 
There's also the suggestion of luxe in 
the yellow silk curtains, which, when 
closed, completely transform the 
room: you feel as if you've gone from a 
fish tank set down in the middle of a 
garden to the inside of a ball gown. The 
requisite Mies daybed is perfectly posi- 
tioned. As are the requisite Le Corbu- 
sier chairs. A metal stair leading up to 


the master suite, housed in a second 
corrugated metal box, interrupts the 
luminous space. To activate the some- 
times-transparent, sometimes-translu- 
cent glass public rooms, Koolhaas 
installed a medley of robotized 
screens—made of bamboo, made of 
perforated metal—that function like 
some sort of elaborate László Moholy- 
Nagy construction. I asked Koolhaas 
if he knew Moholy-Nagy's Light- 
Space Modulator at Harvard's Busch- 
Reisinger Museum. "Unfortunately," 
said Koolhaas, with a Mona Lisa smile, 
“I know everything.” de 
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Miele. 

A shining 
example 
of what 


dishwashing 
should be. 


After nearly a hundred years of 
creating state-of-the-art appliances, 
some companies might be 
tempted to rest on their laurels. 


At Miele, however, our view is 
just the opposite. Our engineers, 
designers and craftsmen have an 
ongoing commitment to 
innovative technology and 
uncompromising quality. Which is 
why Miele has so often led the 
way In setting new standards of 
excellence. 


Our dishwashers are a case in 
point. Miele made Europe's very 


first automatic dishwasher - quite a 
revolutionary concept in 1929. 
Then, in the late 1970's, we 
introduced the breakthrough 
technology of micro-computer 
touch-control. And now, Miele's 
newest dishwashers boast 
features light-years ahead of the 
rest of the industry. 


Take our unique cutlery tray. 
Asimple, utterly sensible 
convenience destined to make the 
old silverware basket obsolete. 
Individual grooves hold each piece 
of silverware separately for 
thorough, gentle cleaning with no 
danger of scratching. The tray 
even lifts out, So you can just 

slip it away in a drawer, silverware 
and all. 


On a rather larger scale, there's the 
advantage of an indestructible 
cabinet of surgical stainless steel. 
The blissful quiet of triple 
insulation. Three spray arms with 
strategically angled nozzles for 
powerful jet cleaning of even the 
most casually loaded pieces. 


These ecologically and 
economically sensible machines 
use as little water, detergent, and 
energy as possible. They're 
designed with an advanced triple 
filtration system, plus a water 
softener that's built right in. And, 
of course, our intelligent wash 
programs can be trusted to scrub 
the lasagna pan or carefully bathe 
the Baccarat. 


Does such innovation have its 
price? Of course. But it also 
provides the entirely satisfactory 
assurance of getting precisely 
what you pay for: 
uncompromising quality. 


Miele dishwashers are made in 
Germany and are part of the fine 
line of Miele appliances now 
available through your architect or 
designer, and from preferred 
dealers. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise 


For the name and location of your nearest dealer, please call: 1-800-289-6435. 


Resources 


DESIGN 

Page 46 Lazy River Stripe linen, 54” wide, $50 yd, 
Dot Dot linen, 54” wide, $60 yd, Lazy River Spot lin- 
en, 54” wide, $60 yd, all to order from Gregory Ev- 
ans, Los Angeles (213) 874-5353 by appt. 
WORKROOM 

Page 50 Les Silhouettes Limoges porcelain dinner 
and coffee services, handcrafted sterling coffee 
service with patinated engraving and ebony han- 
dles, by Francois-Xavier Lalanne for Artcurial, Les 
Phagocytes handcrafted silvered-bronze flatware, 
by Claude Lalanne for Artcurial, to order at Artcur- 
ial, Paris (1) 42-99-16-16, Munich (89) 294131. 
PEOPLE 

Page 58, 60 Allegra Hicks furniture, to custom-or- 
der at Themes and Variations Gallery, London (71) 
727-5531; Nicholas Haslam Interior Decoration 
Shop, London (71) 730-8623; Design & Decoration 
Building, London (71) 730-2353. 58 Vintage Af- 
ghan kilim cotton carpet, similar at Rug Tower, 
NYC (212) 677-2525. World Map wood/steel table, 
by Allegra Hicks, £2,300, at Themes and Variations 
(see above). 60 Mosaic Fish wood/steel table, by 
Allegra Hicks, £2,000, at Nicholas Haslam Interior 
Decoration Shop (see above). 

FOOD 

Page 78 Cast-iron enamel pot, by Le Creuset, for 
stores (800) 827-1798. Commodore sterling-silver 
flatware, by Christofle, for stores (800) 677-7458. 
80 Evesham porcelain soufflé dish, by Spode, for 
stores (609) 866-2900. 

STYLE 

Page 88 Louis Vuitton Cup Sport Collection bags 
from left: Sac Newport, Sac Cowes, Sac Long Is- 
land, Sac Fremantle, Sac San Diego (handbag), 
approx $350-$875 ea, at Louis Vuitton stores na- 
tionwide, for information (212) 371-6510. 
DOMESTICATING ART 

Page 93 Annapolis wool/nylon on daybed, to the 
trade at Unika Vaev USA, for showrooms (914) 
365-2500. 94-99 Antor wool carpet throughout, to 
the trade at Stark Carpet, NYC, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Troy, Washington, D.C.; George 
Alonso, Cleveland; Dean-Warren, Phoenix. 94 
Kolo Moser stool, chairs, desk, similar at Barry 
Friedman, NYC (212) 794-8950. Makore wood/ 
stainless-steel bed and night table, designed by 
François de Menil, to custom-order from Francois 
de Menil, Architect, NYC (212) 765-8130. Cash- 
mere blanket with silk border, from Pratesi, for 
stores (800) 332-6925. Passerelle cotton/linen on 
chairs and stool, from Knoll Textiles, division of the 
Knoll Group, for showrooms (800) 223-1354. So- 
lano wool for curtains, to the trade at Donghia Tex- 
tiles, NYC, Chicago, Cleveland, Dania, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Washington, D.C.; Interi- 
or Elements, Atlanta; Ostrer House, Boston; David 
Sutherland, Dallas, Houston; Wendy Boyd, Den- 
ver: Telio & Cie, Montreal, Toronto; Judy Baer, Phil- 
adelphia; Susan Mills, Seattle. 96 Annapolis wool/ 
nylon on Stickley sofa, to the trade at Unika Vaev 
(see above). 97 Aspen ducale velour (shrunken 
cowhide) on armchairs, to the trade at Spinney- 
beck, for showrooms (800) 482-7777. Josef Hoff- 
mann black/white vase and silver bowl on coffee 
table, similar at Galerie Metropol, NYC (212) 772- 
7401. 98 Otto Prutscher chairs, similar at Galerie 
Metropol (see above). Serpentine Stone custom- 
cut floor tiles, from Stewart Technical Sales, NYC 
(212) 687-1997. 99 Makore wood/stainless-steel 
bed and bedside table, designed by François de 
Мепі, to custom-order from François de Menil (see 
above). Berenice halogen table/task lamp, from 
Artemide, for information (516) 694-9292. Round 
brass mirror in alcove, designed by François de 
Menil, to custom-order from Francois de Menil (see 
above). Covered canister in checked pattern, now 
available in steel lacquered in black or white, from 
Josef Hoffmann Vienna series, to the trade at Gul- 
lans International, for Showrooms (212) 929-4883. 
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Solano wool for curtains, to the trade at Donghia 
Textiles (see above). Mekong silk on Otto Wagner 
chair, to the trade from Rodolph, for showrooms 
(707) 935-0316. Zick Zack viscose on Josef Hoff- 
mann chair, stool, to the trade at lan Wall, NYC; Er- 
nest Gaspard & Assocs., Atlanta; Ostrer House, 
Boston; Holly Hunt, Chicago, Minneapolis; David 
Sutherland, Dallas, Houston; Todd Wiggins & As- 
socs., Dania; J. Robert Scott & Assocs., Laguna Ni- 
guel, Los Angeles; Shears & Window, San 
Francisco; Richard Russell, Washington, D.C. 
Brass mirror over dresser in master bedroom, de- 
signed by Francois de Menil, to custom-order from 
Francois de Menil (see above). Kelly bags, at Her- 
més boutiques, selected Barneys New York stores, 
for information (800) 441-4488. 

TEX MIX 

Pages 100—05 Decoration, by Greg Jordan Interior 
Decoration, 27 East 63 St. #1BC. New York, NY 
10021; (212) 421-1474. Upholstery, curtains, by 
Fabric Workrooms, Garland (214) 276-0999. 104 
Chili pepper frieze, by decorative painter Patrick 
Moultney, NYC (212) 982-3691. 

ARTIST'S MATERIALS 

Pages 112-17 Custom furniture, cabinets, built by 
artist Stephen Piscuskas, NYC (212) 644-0589. 
ANNA SUI SUITS HERSELF 

Pages 118-19 Denim suit, from Anna Sui spring 
collection, jacket, $258, baggy jeans, $188, avail- 
ablein March at Bloomingdale's; Henri Bendel, NYC; 
Roz & Sherm, Bloomfield Hills. Handbag, by Jill 
Stuart for Anna Sui, $275, through Showroom Sev- 
en, NYC (212) 840-7277. Coffee table, similar at 
Shabby Chic, Santa Monica, NYC, San Francisco. 
LIFE ON LOCATION 

Pages 128-29 Coronata wallpaper, from the Ro- 
magna Collection, to the trade at Osborne & Little, 
NYC; Ainsworth-Noah, Atlanta; Shecter-Martin, 
Boston; Designers Choice, Chicago; Boyd-Levin- 
son & Co., Dallas, Houston; Design West, Dania; 
Shanahan Collection, Denver; Randolph & Hein, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco; J. W. 
Showroom, Philadelphia; S. C. Smith, Phoenix; 
Stephen E. Earls Showrooms, Portland, Seattle; 
Habert, Toronto; Richard Russell, Washington, 
D.C. 130 1940s armchair, attributed to Jean Pas- 
caud, similar at Encore-Encore, London (81) 960- 
5531. Victorian banquette, similar at George 
Sherlock, London (71) 736-3955. Custom-printed 
slubbed silk for curtain, based on an Osborne & Lit- 
tle design, by Neisha Crosland, London (71) 370- 
0618. 132 Curtain rod with spike finials, to order at 
Jerrystyle, NYC (212) 353-9480, Venice (213) 399- 
1633. Les Clés silk scarf for cushion, $215, Les 
Plumes silk scarf for lampshade, $215, at Hermes 
boutiques, selected Barneys New York stores, for 
information (800) 441-4488. Crystal églomisé vase 
for lamp, similar to custom-order from Clare Mos- 
ley, London (71) 498-2097. 133 Portrait, similar at 
Serge Maziéres, Nice, (93) 26-05-06; Jean-Pierre 
Rouayroux, Montpellier, (67) 66-15-78. 
CHICAGO GEORGIAN 

Pages 134—41 Decoration, by Imogen Taylor and 
Pierre Serrurier of Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler, 39 
Brook St., London W1Y 2JE; (71) 493-2231, con- 
tact Emma Berry. Architecture, by Thomas Beeby 
and Gary Ainge of Hammond Beeby & Babka, 440 
North Wells St. Suite 630, Chicago, IL 60610; (312) 
527-3200. Fabric and wallpaper information, 
through Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler (see above). 
Decorative painting of landing, living room, dining 
room, trompe l'oeil marbleized floor in entry hall, 
trompe l'oeil paneled walls in bedroom, all de- 
signed by Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler, executed 
by Mark Uriu, custom trompe l'oeil panels in entry 
hall, by Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler, mounted onto 
trompe l'oeil paneled walls, designed by Sibyl Co- 
lefax & John Fowler, executed by Mark Uriu, all 
through Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler (see above). 
HADLEY PURE AND SIMPLE 

Pages 148—53 Decoration, by Albert Hadley of 
Parish-Hadley Assocs., 305 East 63 St., New York, 
NY 10021; (212) 888-7979. 148-49 Chinese Pew- 
tertea paper (#MW-4), to the trade at Roger Arling- 
ton, NYC; Jerry Pair & Assocs., Atlanta, Dania; 


Devon Services, Boston; Holly Hunt, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis; Walter Lee Culp, Dallas, Houston; 
Kneedler-Fauchére, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco; Duncan Huggins Perez, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C.; Wayne Martin, 
Portland, Seattle; Laurii Textiles, Toronto. Custom 
Sunburst wood mirror, Twisted Leg bronze table, 
bronze gourd, to order from Mark Sciarrillo, South- 
port (203) 366-3039. Hand-antiqued Tobacco 
Brown leather on two chairs (#MR634), to order 
from Roberts Leather Studios, NYC (212) 736- 
3717. 150 Isamu Noguchi handmade light sculp- 
ture (#UF4-J1), from Akari-Gemini, for dealers 
(805) 966-9557. 152 Painted tin light sculptures on 
mantel, by R. W. Russell, similar at Stubbs Books & 
Prints, NYC (212) 772-3120. 

THE IDEAL VILLA 

Pages 158-65 Architecture, by Rem Koolhaas of 
Office for Metropolitan Architecture, Boompjes 55, 
Rotterdam 301 1XB; fax (10) 411-41-95. 159 Chair 
577, a 1967 Pierre Paulin design, made by Artifort, 
for information, Rosenthal Design Showroom, 
Dania (305) 922-7234. 161 Mies van der Rohe Bar- 
celona daybed, from KnollStudio, division of the 
Knoll Group, for showrooms (800) 223-1354. 
GREAT IDEAS 

Page 167-69 Flower arrangements, by Eric Land- 
graf Florist, NYC (212) 517-8810. 167 Acquarelli 
bone china plate, by Richard Ginori, $198 5-pce 
place setting, for stores (212) 213-6884. Porcelain 
underplate, $62, Oriental Pearl porcelain salad 
plate, $210 5-pce place setting, both by Limoges, 
from Philippe Deshouliéres, for stores (212) 684- 
6760. Kosta Boda Bon Bon glasses, $110, $95, 
$110, pitcher, $185, for stores (609) 768-5400. 
Chatham glass vases, $135 ea, English glass 
bowl, $250, Murano napkin ring, $15, all at Barneys 
New York, for stores (212) 929-9000. Biarritz ster- 
ling flatware, $1,550 5-pce place setting, by Puifor- 
cat, for stores (212) 684-6760. Boules silver-plated 
knife rests, $160 set of 4, by Christofle, for stores 
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(800) 677-745-837. English Ridgway porcelain 
candlesticks, c. 1830, $2,150 pr, Victorian silver- 
plated/glass salt cellar, c. 1850, $350 pr, at James 
II Galleries, NYC (212) 355-7040. Roman numeral 
cotton napkin, $20, at D. F. Sanders & Co., NYC 
(212) 925-9040. Arabesque fibranne/silk on table 
and Montagnac rayon/silk on curtains, to the trade 
at Clarence House, NYC, Atlanta, Boston, Chica- 
go, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Troy. 168 Spode Golden Valley bone china, $600 
5-pce place setting, for stores (609) 866-2900. Ve- 
rona cotton on wall, from Il Veneto Collection, by 
Designers Guild, to the trade at Osborne & Little, 
(see above for pgs 128-29). Malmaison silver-plat- 
ed teapot and coffeepot, $4,245 5-pce service or 
$990 ea, silver-plated basket, $430, Aria flatware, 
Silver-plated with gold accents, $355 5-pce place 
setting, fork $65, dessert spoon $68, all by Christo- 
fle (see above). Saxony hand-cut crystal sugar 
bowl, creamer, $75 set, from Marquis by Waterford 
Crystal, for stores (800) 955-1550. Cotton/polyes- 
ter napkins, $12 ea, at ABC Carpet & Home, NYC 
(212) 473-3000. Quenelle porcelain soup plate, 
$38, by Richard Ginori (see above). Caribbean 


Sea Limoges porcelain plate, $150 5-pce place 
setting, Limoges porcelain tureen, $260, both by 
Philippe Deshouliéres (see above). Crackle- 
glazed plastic charger, $72 set of 4, by Sasaki, for 
stores (212) 686-5080. French folding picnic table, 
metal with cane overlay, $360, at ABC (see above). 
Scottish glasses, tumbler $30, goblet $60, at Bar- 
neys New York (see above). Portuguese hand- 
painted ceramic fish, at James ІІ (see above) 
Radica silver-plated flatware with burlwood han- 
dles, $600 5-pce place setting, by Sambonet, for 
Stores (212) 686-1311. Wire basket, $50, ceramic 
treetrunk vase, by Barbara Eigen, $50, rayon/poly- 
ester napkins, $3.75 ea, all at ABC (see above) 
Azulejos cotton on wall, to the trade at Brunschwig 
& Fils, NYC, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Troy, Washington, D.C., London 
169 Tosca porcelain plate, $165 5-pce place set- 
ting, by Lenox, for stores (800) 635-3669. Jungle 
Bamboo porcelain charger, from the Gaia Collec- 
tion, $90, by Fitz & Floyd, for stores (214) 484-9494 
Cardinale silver/gold-plated flatware, $1,000 5- 
pce place setting, by Puiforcat (see above). Her- 


ringbone cut-crystal glasses, birdbath $60, flute 
$39, goblet $39, from the Ralph Lauren Tabletop 
Collection, for stores (212) 642-8700. Venetian 
Shade cotton on wall, to the trade at Clarence 
House (see above). Polyester/rayon napkin, $3.75, 
satin napkin ring, $3, at ABC (see above). Palm 
Tree sterling candlestick, $8,000 pr, from Tiffany & 
Co., for stores (800) 526-0649. Canelle silver-plat- 
ed shakers, salt, $165, pepper, $330, by Christofle 
(see above). Edwardian silver-mounted glass cru- 
et, 1901, Birmingham, England, $1,650, at James II 
(see above). Crystal totem ornaments, Le Pouce, 
$140, La Siréne, $200, by Cristal de France at Saint 
Louis, for stores (800) 238-5522. 19th-century Aus- 
trian bentwood chair, $350, at ABC (see above). Le 
Brun Toile cotton on table, to the trade at Cowtan & 
Tout, NYC; Travis-Irvin, Atlanta; Shecter-Martin, 
Boston; Rozmallin, Chicago; Rozmallin at Baker, 
Knapp & Tubbs, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Troy; 
John Edward Hughes, Dallas, Houston; Bill Nes- 
sen, Dania; Egg & Dart, Denver; Kneedler-Fau- 
сһеге, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco; 
Croce, Philadelphia; Wayne Martin, Portland, Seat- 
tle; Primavera, Toronto 

ALL PRICES APPROXIMATE 
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Betty Sherrill 


stands for FFF weve just had the best year we’ve 


Gandee = 


“Everybody is talking about this re- 
cession and I’m embarrassed to say 


ever had,” confessed Betty Sherrill, 


ME president of McMillen, the venera- 


ble New York decorating firm founded by the legendary 
Eleanor Brown back in the twenties. And Mrs. Sherrill 
did indeed look the very picture of prosperity as she 
swept down the stairs of her Sutton Place duplex and into 
the lemon yellow living room where she directed me toa 
down-filled De Angelis sofa with a Rhapsody in Blue-style 
view of the 59th Street Bridge. Mrs. Sherrill took her seat 
in an upholstered side chair, and after smoothing out the 
creases in her mint green Carolina Herrera dress, she 
took a sip from a silver goblet, which is when I noticed the 
larger-than-life champagne diamond and the double 
strand of what appeared to be exceedingly good pearls. 
Mrs. Sherrill cautioned: “You must not squirt perfume 
on them.” And what kind of perfume does Mrs. Sherrill 


"I'm not the Queen of Chintz, 
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I'm not a fancy curtain person 


not squirt on her pearls? "I like 
Schiaparelli's Shocking," she 
said. "And I always go to Paris to 
get it because it's much fresher." 

Which isn't so inconvenient, 
since Mrs. Sherrill is an admitted 
Fraricophile. "Paris is my favor- 
ite place in the world," she said, 
adding that the very foundation 
of McMillen is “FFF—Fine 
French Furniture." Although 
Mrs. Sherrill noted that the re- 
cent sale of the Keck collection at 
Sotheby's proves that FFF is "re- 
cession-proof," she did allow 
that “not everybody can afford 
an eighteenth-century piece.” So 
Mrs. Sherrill and McMillen have 
gone into the reproduction business. “I am not against 
good copies,” she noted. “We've done two collections 
with Baker since 1989, and we’re now doing a third.” 
McMillen’s other commercial ventures under Mrs. Sher- 
rill’s leadership include fabric collections for Lee Jofa 
and Robert Allen, linen collections for Springmaid, and 
carpets for Stark. A McMillen decorating book currently 
in the works at Rizzoli will “explain to people how they 
can do it—not that they will necessarily be able to do it 
without a decorator.” Queen Noor, Doris Duke, Henry 
Ford, and Marjorie Merriweather Post are among those 
who have opted for McMillen's services. But not just any- 
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one, Mrs. Sherrill advises, can become a McMillen client. 
“I turned down Mrs. Helmsley for the house іп Green- 
wich she was sentenced to jail for. She also dragged me 
up to her apartment at the Park Lane and said, ‘Look at 
my antiques.’ And I said, ‘You have no antiques.’” 

"I'm not the Queen of Chintz,” said Mrs. Sherrill em- 
phatically. “I’m not a fancy curtain person.” Nor is Mrs. 
Sherrill a fancy modernist person, especially when it 
comes to her favorite city: “I hate it that Mitterrand put 
that I. M. Pei thing in the middle of the Louvre. And I 
hate that ghastly thing Pompidou built. Everybody hates 
it. Don’t you think it’s the pits?” In addition to illuminat- 
ing Mrs. Sherrill’s stylistic preferences, the comment also 
revealed her habit of voicing strong opinions punctuated 
with rhetorical questions. Three examples: 

e “I hate people who marry for money. Hate it. I think it’s 
disgusting. Don’t you?” 

e "I hate to see people not fix their own flowers. Don’t 
you think it's sad?" 

e "Palm Beach has changed. It has gotten to be kind of 
Eurotrash. Don't you think?" 

Mrs. Sherrill says such things with such speed and such 
certainty that you have to be lightning fast on your verbal 
feet to beg to differ. "You know 
me," she said. "You know I'm an 
absolutist—it's not gray, it's black 
or white." The more we talked 
the more it seemed clear that 
Mrs. Sherrill's aristocratic man- 
ner stems from a privileged 
childhood in New Orleans, 
where she was the doted-on 
daughter of an architect turned 
engineer who "ended up build- 
ing roads and bridges and things 
like that all over the world." But 
the charmed life hit a hiatus in 
1949, when Betty Stephens de- 
cided to marry Wall Street ty- 
coon-to-be Virgil Sherrill. “My 
= father didn’t want me to get mar- 
McMillen’s Betty Sherrill. ried, didn’t want me to come up 
to New York, and he thought if I had a hard hard time, 
I'd come home." Instead Betty said good-bye, for a while, 
to her made-to-order suits from Hattie Carnegie, her 
Jaguar roadster, her Chris-Craft, and her very own little 
low-wing Fairchild plane—and hello to a job as Elea- 
nor Brown's assistant. "Fifty dollars a week and glad to 
have it,” she recalls. And how did Mrs. Sherrill rise from 
gofer to president of a firm she calls “not very big but 
the biggest"? Says Mrs. Sherrill, "I'm hardheaded, 
I'm persistent, and I like to think I’m a little talented." 
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